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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aates. 


THE OLD “ENGLISH LIBRARY” OF MAX- 
CHESTER CHURCH. 
(Conel from 63.) 

The library was ultimately “ perfected,” and a 
catalogue of the works was made. The volumes 
seem to have been impartially chosen in accordance 
with the directions in the will, which instanced 
the works of Calvin, Preston, and Perkins ; com- 
ments and annotations on the Bible or on par- 
ticular parts ; or such other books as the three 
ministers might think proper, having in view the 
edification of the common people. 

As will be seen, while the theology of the 
immediate period is not without representatives, 
the collection is pretty complete and impartial in 
that of the earlier Puritan stamp. One meets with 
pleasure some well-known local names. Such a 
hody of literature in the studies of the Lancashire 
ministers, and in the homes of Lancashire people, 
and at their hands in the churches, was of in- 
fluence in the religious life of the county during 
the next generation. 

There are sixty-five folio volumes, costing on an 
average about lls. 8. each, and one hundred and 
thirty-seven quartos, costing about 4s. each ; or an 


average of about Gs. Ge. per vol. The prices of the 


Volumes, as preserved in this old document, are of 


peculiar value. I have supplied the numbers pre- 
ceding the books. 


An accoumpt of the 70" in Bookes w™ are ffor Man- 
chest", togeather wt! the 18" pr. 5": 5° for the 
ffixinge of them According to ordr and agreement of 
June the 29"! 1659: 

Impr’is paid to James Barrett for 15 dayes 

worke, & for 3 wainscott doores & for rayles 

&e. as app'rs for the desk... ; O02 16 08 
pd. the Smyths for Jron worke & for Locks ; 


& the wrights for sawing the are 


ae. 
pd. James Barrett for the 3 Joyces 5'@ind the 
3 Griffith catches & cutting of them . 09 14 60 
pd. alsoe for chaines claspes carriedg caske 
&e. for every reputed ten pownd in bookes 


the some of 14* w" is 7 tymes fourteene ... 01 15 
ffol. 

1, Adams Sermons And Com’entary on Peeter 
in 2 voll. att 01 15 00 
2. Andrews [ Bp. L.) cattachisticall doctr.... 00 05 00 
5. Annotations Engl. on the Bible 2 vol. ... 02 05 00 
4. Attersol on Numbrs and Philemé 2 vol. 01 13 00 
5. Augustin of the Cyty of God __... 00 14 00 
6. Bp. Babbingtons Works : : 00 11 00 
7. Bane on th Ephes* ; 00 10 06 
8. Beards Theat’ of gods Judgm aia 00 06 00 
9%. Barlow [ John, of Chester) on Timothy... 00 07 00 
10. Byfeild [N.) on Col. & Peeter 1] vol. ... 00 14 00 
11. Calvins Jnstitut. & on Job & Esa. 5 vol. O01 02 06 
12. Clarks Martyralogie at 5 00 15 00 
13. Bp. Cooprs Works ... ~28 00 18 00 
14. Deodatts An’otations 00 15 00 

15. Downeham s fof Chester} Christii War- 

fare guyde to godlines & of Justificat 3 
16. Elton on Rom* and Collos* 2 vol. 01 00 00 
17. Eusebius Ecclesiastical History 10 60 
18. ffeatley s Clavis Mistica . 0016 00 
19. tlenners Works [see p. 62 0018 00 
20. Gattakers Sermons... 00 10 00 
21. Gouge-s Works 06018 00 
22. Greenhams Works . 0018 00 
23. Halls paraphrase on the bible. OO 15 0 
Harris [Dr. R.] his Works 00 OO Of 
Hierons [Samuel] Works ... 2 00140 
Hildersam on psal 51 & J5 40 OO 15 0 
27. Jenkinson Jude... 00 10 06 


32 13 08 


dn 


28. Jermyn on the Proverbs & Eccl 00 12 0 
29. Jewells Apol. 00 
30. Josephus-s hystory ... aie 00 15 00 
31. Kendalls Works [see p. 62 cated]... 00 15 06 
32. Knocks [Knox] hystory. of Scot. 00 06 00 
35. Leigh s body of divinitie ... 0012 00 
34. Luthers discourses ... a ; 00 69 00 
35. Mornay [Philip de]... . 0005 0 
3. Moortons Catholick appeale & on the mass 

in2vol. ... 00 11 06 
37. Mountagues acts of y° Church . ; 09 06 00 
38. Newmans [Samuel] Concordance 01 05 06 
39. Parr [Elnathan] on the Romans ... ... 00 06 00 
40. Reinolds Works 01 00 00 
41. Roberts on the Coven” 00 18 00 
42. Rogers [Richard] 7 treatises on Judges, 

and his Nuaman: 3 vol. a ... 0019 00 
$3. Saundersons Sermons* ae 0015 00 


* This excellent folio had one generation later fallen 


n price only one shilling. The copies which Mr. Bar- 
nabas Oley, Herbert's biographer and editor, gave in his 
literary bequest to ten poor vicarages in the diocese of 
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44. Sibbs on the 2 Cor.... sm ... 00 06 00 
45. Smith [John] on the Creed 00 10 00 
46, Speeds Chronicle given (J think) by John 

sroxupp 
47. Stock on Mallachy ... sel ‘ ... 00 06 00 
48. D* Tho. Tayl™ Works & on Christs 

temptat. 2 2 vol. one .. 0015 06 
49, Trapp on the New testam' 00 15 00 


50. V — Annalls & body of ' devinnity i in 2 


51. Whaitle “ys P'totypes + 00 04 06 
52. Williams on the true Church — ... ... 00 08 00 
53. Wilson [Thomas] on the Romans... .« 00 06 00 


(uarto-s. 
54. Abbetts [Bp. Robt.] defence of Perkins 


in three voll. 00 11 00 
55. Abbetts [Archbp. Geo.) paraphrase on 

Job & on the Psalms in 2 vol.. 00 05 10 
56. Abernethy physick for y* Soule ... 60 03 06 


57. Ambrose [Isaac, of Garstang] his prim: 
med. &e. & his looking to Jes us: 2voll. 00 14 06 

58. Bane [Paul Bayne] on Coll. 00 04 00 

59. Ball of fayth, the Sacram' against C ann, 
tryall of Sep'ation, pulpett 
in 5 vol. all at , 

60, Baxters 8" rest & Infant Baptis. 2 vol... 

61. Baylys disuasive 


00 11 08 
00 10 06 
00 O04 00 
51 09 02 
62. Bernard on the Saboath ... dia .. 00 01 62 
65. Byfeild on the Creed .. 00 04 08 
64. a on the Covent & Couent seild in 2 
ol. . 060 08 00 

65. Boult: ns [Robt. of Blackburn) \ Works 2 


vol. . 0010 00 
66. Borroughs on hosea 3 vol... ; .. 0010 00 
67. Borroughis [ Jeremiah | Jrenicon . .. 00 02 06 
68. Bridges Works __... ne .. 00 06 06 
69. Brightman on the Revel. a .. 00 05 06 
70. Brinsleys true Watch ‘ poe ... 00 04 06 
71. Bucanscom’on places... 00 04 06 
72. Bunting s travills... ae a ... 00 03 06 
73. Burton s Devine tracts... 00 04 06 
74. Calvins Harmony ... ove — . 00 05 00 
75. Cartwrights Cattachis. ... pete .. 00 02 06 
76. Caryll on Job in 10 voll. 02 10 00 
77. ¢ ad and Palmer on the Saboath in 2 

vol. .. 00 06 00 
78. Collings [Dr. J; Collinges} Cordial 00 06 06 
79. C otton s | Dr. 


J.of New E., his Works) 
5 vol 00 OS 06 
80. Dods Works in 2 vol. 00 04 06 
81. Downeham [Bp. George] on Hosea, on 

Psal. 15'" his Devinitie, on y* Covent of 


Grace and of Prayer in 5 vol. . ... 00 16 04 
$2. Dykes Works in 2 vol. ... 00 08 06 
83. Edwards ag' Jndepend" ... 0006 00 
84. Elton on Com’andm"™ aes — . 00 05 00 
85. ffeatley a Roman ffisher ... on ... 00 01 08 
86. Gattaker gods ey on Jzraell one ... 00 02 06 
87. Tho. Goodwins Works : = .. 00 06 06 


88. Greenhill on Esokiell 4 voll. 00 14 00 


Carlisle, cost lis. each. See Bp. Nicholson's Miscellany 
Accounts, ed. by Ferguson, 1877, p. 7. 

* This note, which is in the margin, is in the hand- 
writing, it is believed, of the Rev. Edmund Lees, the second 
Chetham Librarian. The donor was Mr. Broxupp, “ of 
the towne,” whom Newcome knew, and who was hurt by 
a fall from his horse at Houghs End, near Manchester, 
on the occasion of the funeral of old Mistress Mosley. 


89. Gurnall Spirittuall Arm’. 00 09 09 
The Harmony of Confessio* [Lond., 1643 3] 00 03 06 


91. Hills lyfe Eurlasting : 00 04 06 
92, Tho. Hookers Works 2 vol. 00 14 00 
93. Hudson onthe Church ... Bod 00 02 08 
94. Jacks6 on the pentat. to Job : . 00100 
95. James corruptié of seript.... 0002 
96. Jennison of compunctio . 00 02 09 
97. King on Jonah ... 00 05 06 
98. Latymer s Sermons 00 03 60 
99. Laurence on fayth 00 O04 06 
100. Love s Works 2 vol. on 00 12 00 
101. Luther on the Galat 00 04 06 
102. Manton on James... 00 05 00 

66 00 02 
103. Manton on Jude ... 00 04% 
104. Mason ag' Jesuytes ‘ ; 00 03 09 
105. Mornay truenes of Chr. Relig. ... 00 03 06 
106. Morning exercyse methodizd 00 06 00 
107. Moorton Grand impostr. ... 3 00 04 06 
108. Moulens buckler of fayth 0002 
109, Napier [John] on Revelat. “ ... 00 02 06 
110. Peirson on Select Psal* ... 00 02 
111. Prestons Works 4 vol. P . O1 04 00 
112. Randalls lectures 2 vol. ... 00 06 00 
113. Readings guyde 00 03 00 
114. Reinolds agenst hart ane ... 00 05 00 
115. Robinson Christ all in all 00 05 00 


116. Rogers | Daniel] practicall cattac his. & 

sacram'* and matrimonial! hon’ 2 vol. 00 06 06 
117. Rogers [Thomas, native of Cheshire] on 

the 39 Articles - 00 02 00 
118. Rollocke on Thess. & Coll. 00 05 06 
119. Rutherford surveigh of spirittall Anti- 

christ. Christ dying & drawing sinvers, 

agt Liberty and on ‘the Covent of grace 


4 vol. 001300 
120, Sclater on Thess & Rom. 2 vol. ... 00 09 00 
121. Sedgwicks Works 3 vol. . . W076 
122. Shep heard [Thomas] on the Saboath ... 00 02 00 
123. Sibbs Works in 4 vol. ; 00 14 00 
124. Smyths Sermons ... ... 00 06 00 
125. Stock on the Attributes ... sie .. 0002 06 
126, Stoughton s Works 2 vol... .. 00 06 00 
127. Sutton on the Rom. r . 0002 0 


128. Tayl" |Dr. T.] on Tit* Parable of y° 
Sower; on the Revelat, & S" pr'gresse 


in 4 vol. . 0014 6 
129. T .psell on Joell 00 05 0 
130. Wattson Works 2 vol. : .. 00 09 06 
131. Whittles Way .. 00 03 06 


132. Yates his Modell and Arraignment of 


hyppocresie in 2 vol. 00 04 00 


Totall is 75 04 05 

Manchester Quitt. 

These books have long since been dispersed. 
In Dr. Hibbert’s J7is?. of the Coll. Church, 1830, 
p. 313, he says that the books, “ having been 
neglected, had fallen into decay, so that latterly 
nothing remained but the desks, a few tattered 
books, and remnants of loose chains. When the 
chantry was converted into a registry, the frag- 
ments were removed into Chetham’s Hospital.” 
From the Hospital the books went into the 
second-hand book-shops, and a gentleman who saw 
them there and examined them describes their 
condition and number (see Manchester Guardian, 
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July 28, 1847, p. 8, col. 3). Some of them ulti- 
mately came into the possession of the old book- 
sellers of Shude Hill, from whom they were “ re- 
deemed” by the President of the Chetham Society 
see vol. xxxviii. of the Chetham publications : 
Bibliographical Notices of the Church Libraries 
at Turton and Gorton, bequeathed by Humphrey 

Chetham. Edited by Gilbert J. French. 1855). 
Mr. Prestwich’s library was in process of dis- 
solution « century and a half earlier. Ominous 
inquiries began to be made by the feoffees of the 
Hospital in 1685: “ What hath been received for 
Mr. Preistwich’s Library?” “ Where was the re- 
mainder 2” and “ Who had the Catalogue?” It 
was replied, as to what had been “received of Mr. 
Prestwich,” that on March 4, 1681, 101. had been 
received by Dr. Stratford (the Warden), and on 
May 12, 1682, 401. by Mr. Peter Birch ; that the 
remainder of the books were (“for anything we 
know ”) in the hands of Mr. Peter Birch ; and that 

the catalogue was in the hands of Dr. Stratford. 

J. E. Baltey. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Ornecio,” Act u. sc. 1, 15: 

“The wind-shaked surge, with high and monstrous mane, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ew pol 

Johnson says the allusion is to the star Arcto- 
phylax ; and Steevens expresses “wonder that 
none of the advocates for Shakespeare’s learning 
has observed that Arctophylax literally signifies 
the guard of the bear.” But they are both in 
error ; and Shakespeare knew better than his com- 
mentators what he was talking about when he 
spoke of the guards of the pole, and not the 
guard of the bear. Arctophylax (as I should be 
prepared to maintain, with due deference to high 
authorities to the contrary) is not a synonym for 
the star Arcturus, but for the constellation Bootes ; 
and the bear, of which he is the guard, or rather 
keeper, is not the Little Bear, of which Polaris is 
the lucida, but the Great Bear, as will be evident 
on the most cursory glance at a celestial globe or 
map. But it is unnecessary to pursue this part of 
the subject further ; for Arctophylax, whether it 
niean the star or the constellation, has no con- 
nexion with the Polar Guards. 

They are the two stars £2 and y Ursve Minoris, 
on the shoulder and foreleg of the Little Bear, as 
usually depicted, or sometimes on the ear and 
shoulder. They were more observed in Shake- 
speare’s time than now for purposes of navigation. 
Norman’s Safegard of Sailers, 4to., London, 1587, 
has a chapter, “ Howe to knowe the houre of the 
night by the Guards, by knowing on what point 
of the compass they shull be at midnight every 
fifteenth day throughout the whole yeare.” They 


were even made the subject of mechanical con- 
trivances for facilitating calculation, one of which 
is described in The Arte of Navigation, translated 
by Richard Eden from the Spanish of Martin 
Curtis (or Cortez), 4to., London, 1561, consisting 
of fixed and movable concentric circles, marked 
with the days of the year and hours of the day 
respectively, with holes through which to observe 
“the two starres called the Guardians, or the 
mouth of the horne.” Further details will be 
found in Admiral Smyth’s Cycle of Celestial Ob- 
jects, ii, 331, to which I am indebted for the above 
references, and which cites also “ Tap’s Seaman’s 
Grammar, 1609” (not mentioned by Watt or 
Lowndes), “ containing still more upon the Guards”; 
and Hood’s Use of the Celestial (Globe, Ato., 
London, 1590, deriving the name “from the 
Spanish word guardare, which is to_beholde, 
because they are diligently to be looked unto, in 
regard of the singular use which they have in 
navigation.” 

It must be remembered that the position of the 
Pole star is not identical with that of the Pole 
(polar axis), and in Shakespeare’s time they were 
still further apart. He probably meant to include 
in the Guards all the three stars required for the 
observations above noticed. Otherwise, in de- 
scribing a tempest which seemed to cast water on 
one constellation, and quench two of the principal 
stars of another, he could scarcely have avoided 
mentioning the third star, the brightest and most 
important of the three. 

Fircnerr Marsu. 


THE POLAR GUARDS. 

In the above note on the “ guards of the ever- 
fixed pole” I have been careful to confine myself 
to what was necessary for explaining and illus- 
trating that passage. But the fact that the popular 
name of two stars, so much observed in Shake- 
speare’s day as to serve for a celestial clock, should 
have been so completely forgotten in the time of 
Johnson and Steevens that they lost their way in 
attempting to identify them, entitles them to a 
note on their own account. How many of your 
readers are aware that, with a very slight effort of 
thought, they may ascertain the time, within a 
fair approximation, at any hour of a star-light 
night throughout the year by looking out of a 
north window? I have not read old Norman’s 
chapter, “‘ Howe to knowe the houre of the night 
by the Guards”; but a simple deduction from the 
facts shown by a planisphere or celestial globe will 
serve the purpose better. 

The position of £ and y Ursw Minoris, distant 
from each other about three degrees, and forming 
with Polaris a very acute scalene triangle, of 
which the latter star is the apex, at a distance of 
about seventeen degrees from (3, the nearest of 
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them, is familiar to every one. At the meridian 
of Greenwich, a line connecting the two former 
stars, known of old as the Polar Guards, and com- 
pared by Eden to the mouth of a horn, will be 
found perpendicular to the horizon at midnight on 
or about the 20th of December. This date is 
sufficiently accurate for our purpose, and is the 
only one we shall have to remember in order to 
make use of our celestial clock. The Guards will 
be seen on that night to the spectator’s right of, 
and below, the Pole star, or in the position which, 
on a terrestrial map, would be called south-east of 
it. Of course, at midnight three months later 
they will have assumed a horizontal position to the 
right of, and above, the Pole ; at Midsummer they 
will be to the left and perpendicular, and at 
Michaelmas to the left and horizontal. The 
deviation from these four positions at intervening 
periods is easily estimated, at the rate of an angle 
of thirty degrees for each month, As the twelve 
numerals on a clock face divide the circle into 
angular spaces of thirty degrees, the position of 
the hour hand at each hour, reckoning from six 
o'clock backwards, will indicate the position of the 
line connecting the two Guards at midnight on 
the 20th of each month. Their midnight position 
on any given night being thus ascertained, their 
position at any given hour will indicate the time, 
each hour before or after midnight being shown 
by an angular deviation of fifteen degrees from the 
midnight position, as the celestial clock dial is 
graduated to twenty-four hours instead of twelve. 

As thus described, the observation depends 
entirely on the angle made with the horizon and 
perpendicular by the line connecting the two 
Guards, the only use made of the Pole star being 
to distinguish between the upper and lower per- 
pendicular, and the right and left horizontal 
positions. But if it be preferred to treat the line 
from Polaris to (, the nearest of the two Guards, 
as the hand of the celestial dial, it will be per- 
pendicular above the Pole star at midnight on the 
30th of April, answering to the 19th of April 
Old Style, applicable to the Spanish navigator’s 


arrangement. Jounx Fitcuerr Marsu, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CARAUSIUS, 
Couilinue lf om p. 44.) 

The authority quoted by Sir W. Churchill is a 
contradiction to his own assertion ; for if Carausius 
had been a native-born Batavian, he could not 
truly be described as “a foster child of Batavia— 
Terre Batavice alumnus.” There is the same dis- 
tinction between “one’s own child” and “ foster 
child” in the English language, as between filius, 
puer, or natus, and alumnus in Latin. The very 
term alumnus shows that Carausius was an “alien,” 
or “ foreigner,” in Batavia, adopted and nurtured 
there. 


The relative term to a/umnus in Greek is | 


tpodupos—“a word applied to persons adopted 
into Spartan families” (Liddell and Scott, Gree. 
English Lexicon, in verb. tpodtmos). Had Ca. 
rausius been a free-born Batavian he oucht to 
have been described as indigena, or, if springing 
from the slave class, vernaculus. It was becaus 
he was not a Batavian that he is said by Eume. 
nius to be “ Terre Batavie alumnus.” If at the 
time that Carausius lived there was no other 
Menapia, or Manapia, than “a small place,” or 
“a small city in Bactriana,” and if there were no 
other “ Menapii” than those against whom Cvsar 
fought, and of whom such frequent mention js 
made by him (De Bell. Gal., ii. 4 ; iii. 9; iv, 22, 
26; vi. 5, 6); if their descendants had never 
wandered elsewhere, and if Ptolemy had not found 
a locality in which other Menapians were discover- 
able, then Carausius must of course have been a 
continental Menapian. But there is not only 
strong but absolutely indisputable evidence that 
there were other Menapians than those on the 
Continent, and hence, to all the authors previously 
cited—from Milton, the admirer of ('romwell, to 
Churchill, a worshipper of the Stuarts—I say, ina 
broken sentence of Plautus, 
“ Accolw, advenz omnes, date viam,” 

whilst I produce the evidence that is relied upon 
to show that Carausius was either a “ Welsh” or 
an “Trish” Menapian ; an opinion that is expressed 
by Richard of Cirencester in the following terms: 
“Harum unam quam nam vero incertam patriam 
habebat Carausius” (“De Situ Britannic,” lib. i. 
c. 8, § 14, in Johnstone’s Antiquitates Celto- 
Normannice, p. 116, Copenhagen, 1786). 

“The native land of Carausius was in either 
one or other” (Wales or Ireland), “ but it is un- 
certain which of them.” Is this statement of 
Richard of Cirencester probable ? In other words, 
was there any other Menapia than that mentioned 
by the authors previously quoted? Here is what 
is said by one of the most erudite of modern 
antiquaries, Sir F, Palgrave :— 

“This sovereign” (Carausius) “was a ‘ Menapian’ by 
birth. The nation whence he had originated had been 
divided by migrations into several colonies: one was 
settled in Erin (in Wexford and the adjoining counties), 
another was founded in the islands of the Rhine, and 
the Menspii of Britain, now St. Davids, seem also to 
have belonged to these tribes. Carausius was born in 
Britain ” (or Ireland), “according to an authority (Rie. 
Mon., De Situ Britan., c. 8, $14) which we are com- 
pelled to receive with hesitation, and which is opposed 
to the Roman writers, who call him the ‘ foster son ol 
Batavia,’ yet for the credit of Richard of Cirencester It 
is to be admitted that the same uncertainty prevails 
with regard to many of the emperors and most of the 
tyrants of Rome.”—Rise and Progress of the Exglis! 


Commonwealth, vol. i. ch. xi. pp. 374, 375. 


* In the preceding extract I have interpolated the 
words “or Ireland” as necessary to give the full and 
precise meaning of the words of Richard of Cirencester. 
He refers both to Wales ard Ireland, Sir F. Palgrave 
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The reader thus sees that there were Menapii in 
Vales and in Lreland, as well as on the Continent. 
The evidence in support of Carausius being a con- 
tinental Menapian has been stated, and now we 
have to examine what evidence there is that he 
was 2 Welshman or an Irishman. The witnesses 
p support of Carausius being a Welshman are not 
anv, and none of them, in my estimation, sati 
factory. The first witness I would wish to bring 
forward is Dr. Stukely ; but he is beyond my 
reach, for I have not read his book, Mr. Gibbon, 
und Mr. Gibbon’s annotator, Denn Milman, have 
jone so. The latter treats Dr. Stuke ly us i 
visionary, because he makes Carausius not merely 
“» native of St. Davids,’ but also 
the blood-royal of Britain” (Gibbon’s History, 
vol. ii. ch. xili. p- 120, note 25), “T have,” said 
Gibben, p. 120, “used his” Dr. Stuk ly ’s 
“materials, and rejected most of his fanciful con- 
ectures.” Camden (vol. ii, p. Ixxii, note n.) and 
Ruding (vol. i. p. 100, n. 4) regard Dr. Stukely’s 
statements as unceserving of credit, and, therefore, 
Lam afraid he must be put out of court as one 
shose opinion on this point is of no value. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth is the first and most 
mportant witness in support of the allegation that 
wausius was a Welshman. This author was a 
liligent collector of legends and traditions circula- 
ting amongst his countrymen. He translated them 
ato Latin and called his translation a History. It 
isa book alike interesting and valuable, for though 
tdoes not tell us ‘except occasionally) what were at 
ny time “facts,” it tells what is the next best thing 
to “facts,” and what is in itself “an actual fact,” 


prince of 


| Geottrey of Monmouth in narrating the career of 


aamely, what was at one time firmly believed to | 
be “facts.”"* Now Geoffrey of Monmouth, with | 
all his desire to exalt his own country, does not | 


venture to affirm positively and distinctly that 
Carausius was Welshman by birth” ; his 
‘Eo tempore fuerat in Britannia 


worus are: 


wenis quidam nomine Carausius ex infima gente | 


reatus” ( Hist., lib. v. c. ii “There was at that 
time a certain young man in Britain named 
irausius, who was person sprung from the 
lowest class of society. Dr. Giles thus translates 
the same passage in Geotlrey of Monmouth: * At 
that time there was in Britain one Carausius, 2 
young man of mean birth” (7 Old English 
Chronicles, p. 158, Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 


London, 1848). This is not saying that Carausius | 


was “a Briton.” but that he was “at that time tn 
Britain. rhe inimical feeling manifested by 
mfines the interpretation to Britain; but he candidly 
mentions the passage in Richard of Cirencester, by con- 
sulting which the error into which he has fallen is at 
nce discernible, 

Por an analysis of (:eoffrey of Monmouth’s book as 
history,” see Warton’s History of Eualish Poetry 
ited by W. C. Hazlitt), vol. i. p. 98, note 3 (London, 
4ceves & Turner, 1871). 


Carausius is an indication he did not look upen 
“the emperor” as a fellow countryman. On the 
contrary, he writes of Carausius with as much 
bitterness as if Carausius had been one of those 
Irish “ kerns” against whom the popular feeling, 
from and after the time Geotirey wrote, has been 
immortalized in the words attributed by Shak- 


speare to King Richard I. when he says :- 
“* Now for our Irish wars ; 
We must supplant those reugh, rug-headed kerns, 
Which live like venom, where H 
But they have privil 


Venonl eise,- 


The next and, I believe, most ancient authority 
is Tysilio, whose work, 77 (hroniel: of the K ings, 
has been translated from the Welsh by the Rev. 


Peter Roberts (Londen, ISLL). It introduces 
Carausius thus: “ A young man of the name of 
Caron, of British family, but ef low origin” (p. 93). 
Robert of Gloucester, in his Chronicles, though 
not complimentary to Carausius, does not repudiate 
him asa Welshman. It is thus he daintily and 
dolefully introduces the fervcious Carausius :-- 
‘* Stalewirthe yong bachiler in this land was he tho, 
Caraus wus ycleped, what couthe of much wo.’ 


» p. (see als» pp. Fo-S4). 


Hardyng hates the very name of Carausius, and 
declares that he 
‘* By his manhode set all on roberye, 
Of low bloodde came, risen Ly insolence.” Pa 

In these authors, whether rhymers or translators 
of ancient bards, there is 1 curious consentaneity in 
their misstatements of the life of Carausius and 
the course of events subsequent to his death. The 
primal spring from which ail such perversions of 
truth are derived seems to be Geoffrey of Mon 


mouth. Herr Lappenbery (vol. i. p. 45, not. 2) 


remarks that there is sucii 2 coincidence between 
him and Eumenius as to what occurred after the 
fall of Allectus that Geoffrey must have * used 


ancient works no lonyer in existence.” Admitting 
this to be the fact, still nearly all that he and his 
followers, Tysilio, Hardvng, Robert of Gloucester, 
&e., say about Carausius is unjust to his memory 
Their statements are at best but distorted trag- 
ments of facts, so intermingled with a mass ot 
fabulous rubbish that they can never repay the 
trouble of disentangling them. They are like “ the 
reasons ” of Gratiano : “ As two grains of wheat 
hid in a bushel of chaff. You shall seek all day 
ere you find them, and when you have them, they 
are not worth the search.” Mr. Woodward, in his 
History of Wales (vol. i. p. GS), repudiates these 
misstatements of Geottrey and his followers as “a 
most remarkable series of blunders,” whilst his 
advocacy of Carausius’s claim to be considered a 
Welshman is thus modestly maintained : “ He” 
Carausius) “was by birth a Menapian, and the 
Welsh claim him as their own—for was not St. 
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Davids in ancient times Menapia ?—although the 
classic historians would make him a mere Dutch- 
man” (vol. i. p. 67). The saint, by whose name 
(St. David’s) the Welsh city is called, died, it is 
believed, on March 1, a.p. 564. A narrative of 
his life will be found in the Bollandists’ Acta 
vol. vii. (Paris and Rome, 1865), and 
all the information concerning the St. David’s city 
and district that is there given is contained in the 
following words: “ a&Kpov appellat 
Ptolemeus, Britanni incole Pelidirave et Cantred 
Devi, St. Davids-land, id est 8S. Davidis ditionem, 
et ipsam urbem Meneviam, Britanni Tay-Devi, id 
est domus Devi, seu Davidis, et Angli 5. Davids 
appellant ” (Comment. Brev., § 4, p. 33). 

Wm. B. Mac Case. 
(To be continued 


NSanctoriw 


Bar Axecpote.—The following Bar anecdote 
has never, I believe, appeared in print, but having 
been myself present when it occurred, I can vouch 
for its accuracy, and it would seem worthy of 
being recorded. During the hearing of the great 
appeal case in 1844 of Daniel O'Connell, M.P., 
and others the Queen, the English Common 
Law judyves were summoned to attend the House 
of Lords, Lord Lyndhurst, then Lord Chancellor, 
presiding. That House when sitting in its judicial 
capacity invariably rises at 4+ P.M, but on that 
oceasion, in order to enable the judges to proceed 
on their several circuits, the House adjourned to 
seven in the evening, when it resumed its sittings. 
The late Sir Thomas Wilde, ().C., who afterwards 
as Lord Truro became Lord Chancellor, was 
one of the counsel for the appealing prisoners, and 
was on the return of the House, after dinner, to 
have proceeded with his argument on their behalf. 
On rising to address the House he declared that it 
was very unusual as well as inconvenient to call 
on counsel to address the House after dinner, and 
he requested their lordships to permit him to pro- 
ceed in his ordinary Bar wig, instead of requiring 
him to appear in the long full wigs in which, 
through deference to the dignity of that assembly, 
Queen's Counsel usually plead at their lordships’ 
bar. Lord Lyndhurst then gravely proceeded to 
consult the law lords present, and announced to 
Sir Thomas that my lords were, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, disposed to accede to 
his request on two express conditions. Sir Thomas 
at once declared his willingness to submit to any 
terms their lordships should please to impose. On 
this the Lord Chancellor from the woolsack 
announced the conditions—first, that the per- 
mission should not in future be relied on, so as to 
create a precedent, and, secondly, that Sir Thomas 
should personally undertake to their lordships not 
to add to the length of his speech what he curtailed 


from the length of his wig! W. Bz 


“ Bartie.”—Gibbon, in his Hist. Decline Rom, 
Empire, has an obsolete use of this word in the 
passages which follow: “The four successive 
hattles of the French were commanded by...” 
vol. vi., orig. 4to. ed., chap. iii. p. 151: also 
pp. 153 and 155). The Rev. John Whitaker, the 
historian of Manchester, has a note on these pas- 
sages :— 

“Here the word /attle is used in an acceptation that 
is occasionally given it by our old writers. But it is an 
acceptation that is very harsh and violent. It is thus 
used as an abbreviation for battle-arrvay, and means a 
division of an army arrayed for battle ; just as it seems 
to be used for Jatt/e-c.ve in this unnoticed passage of the 
Psalms: * There brake he the arrows of the dow, the 
shield, the sword, and the battle.’ And as the use of 
Lattle for Lattle-axe would be very harsh in a modern 
writer, however countenanced by this and other passages 
in old authors; so the adoption of battle for the division 
of an army, however sanctioned by a number of our old 
authors, is very violent.”—Gibbon’s History Reviewed, 


Svo., 1791, p. 202. 
J. E. Battey. 


orn Bevr.—This_ termination 
sionally found in French geographical names, and 
also in surnames. Thus we have Coulibuuf and 
Criquebceuf, in Calvados ; Criquebeuf, Seine Inf; 
Criquebeuf-la-Campagne Criquebeuf-sur- 
Seine, Eure; Elbeuf or Elbceuf, Elbeuf-en-Bray, 
and Elbeuf-sur-Andelle, Seine Inf. ; Marbeuf and 
Belbeeuf, Seine Inf. ; Paimbeeuf, Loire Inf. ; and 
Quillebeuf (found Quilebeeuf), Eure. Among 
French surnames are Belbeuf, Belbcouf, Chabeu 
or Chabeuf, Cordebeuf, De Marbeeuf, and Poin- 
beeuf. The vocable is certainly not from beuf, an 
ox. I take it to be from the Celtic (Welsh) bod 
residence, which, in the Cornish dialect, is liable, 
among other forms, to take those of hod, bot, bo. 
Bo Latinized will become botwm, with «a digamma, 
bovium, which might finally corrupt to boeuf and 


IS 


beuf. Lamartiniire gives Elbovium as the Latin 
form of Elbeuf. R. S. Cuarnock. 
Paris. 


Puys.—A fashionable paper recently 
gave the following from Aberdeen. An Aberdeen 
punster was thrust into a closet with the threat 
of incarceration till he made a pun. The lock was 
hardly turned, when “Oh-pun the door” was 
heard. 

In olden days I had an Aberdonian tutor wh 
was wont to tell of a scene in a college class room. 
The day was cold, and the laggard students, 
creeping in one by one, caused a frequent opening 
of the door. This irritated a punctual one among 
them, who, feeling each incoming blast, repeated 
his shout of “Claude ostium.” “ Claude os tuum’ 
roared the professor, who found his lecture inter- 
rupted by the constant cry. W. T. M. 
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We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 

Jous Baynes on Want oF INDEXES.— In the 
amusing article on Lord Abinger in the current 
number of the Quarterly Reriew several allusions 
are made to John Baynes, the friend of Romilly 
ind Scarlett, between whom ut his death, at the 
early age of twenty-eight, he divided his library. 

John Baynes was unquestionably a very mark- 
able man. After taking the highest honours at 
Cambridge, and with every prospect of attaining 
the very highest at the Bar, and being the asso- 
ciate of Porson and Parr (who wrote his epitaph), 

nd having written a satire to which Walpole 
refers over and over again in the highest terms, 
John Baynes died at the early age of twenty-eight, 
and, except perhaps in the legal world, his name 
ews to be almost unknown. The late Mr. Douce 
used tospeak of him in the warmest and most affec- 
tionate terms ; and it was from him probably that 
I learned that John Baynes was the author of 
that clever satire called forth by the Rowley con- 
troversy, An Archeological Epistle to the Reverend 
and Worshipful Jeremiah Milles, D.D., Dean of 
Eveter, President of the Society of A ntiquaries, 
ée. This fact was unknown to Peter Cunningham, 
who, when editing the correspondence of Horace 
Walpole, seems to have shared the opinion of that 
prince of letter writers that the poem was from 
the pen of Mason ; 

the Rev. John Mitford, who, noting in his copy of 
that now scarce and_ interesting volume, Th 
School for Satire, who were the authors of many 

f the poems contained in it, includes the Are he- 
ological Epistle among those written by Mason. 

John Baynes, like all true lovers of books, 

learly loved an index ; and the mention of his 
name in the Quarterly has recalled to my memory 
the anathema which he pronounced against every 
author who ventured to publish his book without 
that, as he considered, indispensable accompani- 
went. The awful curse pronounced by the Car- 
dinal of Rheims, as recorded by Ingoldsby, and 
Lord Campbell's well-known denunciation of all 
such offenders are very merciful, milk-and-water 
affairs, compared with that which John Baynes 
pronounced and dear old Francis Douce repeated 
to me in his grand sonorous voice, and with an 
emphasis which almost made me tremble : “Sir, 
my friend John Baynes used to say, that the man 
who published a book without an index ought to 
be damned ten miles beyond Hell, where the 
Devil could not get for stinging nettles.” The 
language is strong, but the offence is great ; and 
it can only, I fear, be pleaded in excuse that, as 
we know “they swore terribly in Flanders,” the 


it was equally unknown to | 


habit had not entirely disappeared in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 

May I add a query as to the authorship of some 
of the poems contained in The School for Satire ? 
Mitford ascribes 1. “ The Heroic Epistle to Sir W. 
Chambers,” 11. “The Postscript,” and ut. “ The 
Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare,” to Mason ; Iv. * Epistle 
from Kien Long,” 1x. “ Epistle to Dr. Randolph,” 
and x1. “The Shade of Alexander Pope,” to 
Mathias: vu. “Epistle from Oberea to Sir 
Joseph Banks,” to Sheridan ; vill. * The Wreath 
of Fashion,” to Tickell ; and lastly, x. ~ New 
Morality.” to Canning. He leaves wn ippropriated, 
v. “Epistle from Donna Teresa Pinna, &c., to 
Richard Twiss,” printed in 1777; Pa- 
triotism, 2 Mock Heroic Poem,” first printed in 
1765: xu. “The Battle of the Wis,” first 
printed in i765; XIV. ‘Pandolfo Attonito ; or, 
Lord Galloway’s Lamentation over the Removal of 
the Arm-chairs from the Pit of the Opera,” first 
printed in [S00 ; Xv. “Capt I’s Ghost to Edmund 
Malone,” first printed in 17993; XVI. “The Old 
Hag in the Red Cloak,” &c., first printed in 1801. 
Who were the authors of these six unappropriate d 
satires ! J. Toms. 

“THe of THE ANCIENT GREEKS, 
illustrated by an Explanation of their Mythology. 
Translated from the French of M. Le Clere de 
Septchenes, Secrétaire du Cabinet du Koi. 
London, 1788.”— Can any of your re wers give in- 
formation as to this book? Some to whom I have 
submitted it say Le Clere de Septchenes is the 
Parson of Seven Ouks, and it is not from the French 
at all. Others sav Le Clere was the name under 
which Louis XVI, the King of France, wrote. 
I never knew he was an author. Chup. 1i., of the 
secret worship, or of the mysteries. The autho 
assimilates the ancient mysteries to logmas 
and institutions of Christianity. Pp. 1 
“Tnitiation to the mysteries was cons lered by 
the ancients as a rigorous and indispens ble duty. 
They believed firmly that without it there w 
chance for salvation, if we may venture fo tse the 
Some waited for it till the hour of 


the 


SUV : 


is no 


expression.” 
death, as ‘ 
“many Christians, too, in the primitive Church, deferred 
baptism till their last moments. In pursuance of the 
same idea, children were initiated in their cradle ” 

Here it may be snid we have infant b iptism. 
And next we have original sin:— 


« The custom was founded on the opinion held forth 
| at the 


in the mysteries themselves, that we ure guilty 
moment of birth, that this life is destined to expiate 
crimes committed in a prior state of existence ind that 
the soul cannot aspire after a happier lot so long as it 
remains sullied and polluted with its origin il stain.” 

Next we have in antiquity the idea, which appears 
new and strange in Christianity, met tioned in 


“N, & Q.” of June 30—* infants in hell” :— 
“The tender victims that were torn by untimely fate 
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from their mothers’ bosom, and whose eyes had hardly 
pened on the light of this world, went to occupy a 
separated place in Tartarus, where they bewailed their 
hard fate in plaintive cries and lamentations. Bayle’s 
ideas revolted at this seeming injustice. The first thing. 
says le, that was met with, on entering the infernal 
regions, was the place of infants who never ceased to 
weep. What could be more infamous than the punish- 
ment of those little innocents who had never been guilty 
of any crime’" 


The author says the reproach might be applied to 
the same modern doctrine of belief, and answered 
by the same arguments held by ancients and 
moderns. W. J. Biren. 


*EristLes or anp Strepron.”-—Who are 
the writers of the following /— 


* The Epistles of Clio and Strephon : being a Collection 
of Letters that passed between an English Lady and an 
English Gentleman in France, who took an Affection to 
each other by reading accidentally one another's Occa- 
sional Compositions both in Prose and Verse. London 
Printed for J. Hooke; « the Flower-de-Luce in Fleet- 


street: IF. Gyles, against Gray's-Inn Gate in Holborn, 
and W. Boreham, et the Angel ia Pater-Noster Row, 
1729." 


Witt. OAKLey. 


‘Tue Bornic or 
other day, being on a visit to Alma Mater, I re- 
newed my acquaintance with this poem, and most 
forcibly did it recall reminiscences of early days, 
“the sweet hour of prime.” 

Is it known whether the talented author, 
Arthur Hugh Clough,—once a Fellow of Oriel 
College, and whose premature death so many 
friends lamented,—intended to depict any real 
characters by those of the tutor and his pupils, so 
skilfully delineated by his pen in that Long Vaca- 
tion pastoral? And, if this is the case, who is the 
tutor, “the grave man, nicknamed Adam,” who 
was “skilful in ethics and logic, in Pindar and 
poets unrivalled”? And who are intended by 
the pupils,— Hope, called “ his honour,” and Hew- 
son, and Hobbes, and Arthur Audley, and Airlie, 
* effulgent as god of Olympus”? 

The description of the reading party of Oxonians 
and the Highland scenery surrounding is very 


graphic, yet, to be fully appreciated, The Bothie of 


Toler-na-Vuolich ought to be read in the summer 
at « place like Braemar, and on the banks of a 
murmuring river like the Dee, where 
“You are shut in; left alone with yourself and perfec- 
tion of water ; 
Ilid on all sides; left alone with yourself and the 
goddess of bathing.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


|The Times, in its article of the 30th ultimo on the 
death of Mr. Ward Hunt, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, says:—“ He had passed through Eton and 
Oxford, where he will be remembered as a hero of Mr. 
Clough’s famous Long Vacation idyll.’ 
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Wryvitt Baroyetcy.—Is anything known of 
the American branch of the Wyvill family, whic! 
since 1774 should have inherited this baronetey. 
and the existence of which prevents the title yest. 
ing in Mr. Wyvill, of Constable Burton ? 

W. Dz Pryx, 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Tue Rev. James Sate was one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. He was educated at Cam. 
bridge, spent some time at Lincoln, and was after. 
wards minister at—some accounts say Thorton, 
others Thornton, chapel. Which was it? and 
where is it? He was at Leeds from 1647 to 1662. 
I desire any information relating to him which can 
be given from unpublished sources, either through 
“N. & Q.” or direct to my address, : 

Srweon Rayyer. 

Pudsey, near Leeds. 

Parish CuHurcnes.— According to Sharon 
Turner (Anglo-Savons, iii. 296), their number ir 
England in the middle ages is stated to have been 
46,822, while in the preceding page Turner esti- 
mated the Anglo-Saxon population, at the time of 
the Conquest, omitting all the monks and nearly 
all the parochial clergy, at 1,504,925. But on 
turning to other authorities it appears that the 
number of parish churches in the time of King 
/Ethelwulf was “ very small,” and that at the Nor 
man Conquest, about 200 years after AEthelwulfs 
death, the parish churches of England “are com- 
monly reckoned but about 4,000.” Will any of your 
correspondents be so kind as to tell me whether, 
in any later edition of his work—mine is the third 

Turner ever corrected what seems an obvious 
misprint ! H. W. C. 


J. Artist 1nCrayrons.—I am desirou 
to discover the name of the artist of a series of 
family portraits—half length, life size—most ex 
quisitely drawn in coloured crayons. They repre 
sent members of a Worcestershire family. I once 
heard that the artist was “ Russell of Stourbridge.” 
There was a J. Russell, about a century ago, wh 
was an artist in crayons. I should be glad & 
know the dates of his birth and death, and 
whether he ever resided at Stourbridge or else- 
where in Worcestershire. Cutnpert Bene. 


“Tue First or Avevst.”—In the 
Dublin News-Letter, Aug. 6, 1743, I have met 
with the following paragraph :— 

“Monday last the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, with 
his attendants, went down the River in a Wherry with 
Kettle-Drums and Trumpets, in order to celebrate the 
Glorious First of August.” 


To what does this refer ? Asuna. 


Wotrr’s Graypratuer.—A few days ago ! 
strolled into the burial ground of St. Alphege, 
Greenwich, an ill-kept place, more like a dustbin 
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than a Christian churchyard, and littered with the 
worn-out remains of iron pots and tin cans. 
Whilst bemoaning the exceeding disorder, my eye 
was caught by a tombstone bearing name and 
date, James Wolfe, aged eighty-two, died Aug. §, 
1726. Mr. Wright, Wolfe’s biographer, says that 
nothing is known of Wolfe’s grandfather. Does 
this tombstone give any clue to the problem ? 
Wolfe’s father was Edward, but Wolfe, the eldest 
son of Edward, was James ; his younger brother 
was Edward. Wolfe’s father settled at Wester- 
hans but afterwards moved to Greenwich, to the 
house (I think) now occupied by Admiral Hamil- 
ton. Two probabilities, therefore, occur to me: 
|. That the grandfather was James; 2. That the 
grandfather lived at Greenwich. This, of course, 
is merely a suggestion, but it may be worth 
inquiring into. J. K. Lavenrtoy. 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


“Music Critic” ¢. 
critical readers will oblige if they will refer back 
*N.& Q.,” vii. 446) and give their opinion 
as to the correctness of the term “ music critic,” 
“musical critic” being commonly in use. 


M. A. B. 


Brcnanay’s RERUM ScCOTICARUM 
Historta.”—How many copies are there of the 
first and second editions of this work? Where are 
they located ? 

Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion about a book, published some years ago, 
giving a short sketch of the life of a Mr. Welford, 
who married a Miss Herman, written, I think, by 

Dr. Henry, or Hendry? W. H. Bucnanay. 


As Otp Portrait or Manomer II.—I have 
in my possession a very old portrait in oils, which 
from an inscription on the top) purports to be 
that of “Mahometo IL., VII. Emp. de Turkhi.” 
Only one hand is shown, and in that is held a full- 
blown rose, on a long, straight, heraldic-looking 
stem. From the prominence given to this flower, 
its presence seems to be emblematic of something. 
Why should Mahomet IL. be thus painted holding 
arose in his hand ? E. Dyye Fenton. 


Grocrapnicat Hory.—I have an engraved ox 
horn made so as to be used as a bottle or powder- 
horn, and which has probably been brought from 
abroad. The engraving consists of what seems to 
be a map of some country, traversed by rivers and 
studded with towns. These towns are represented 
by conventional-looking structures, something like 
Indian tombs or pagodas, and have names engraved 
beside them. I cannot make out in what part of 
the world these places are, and so add a list of 
them in the hope that some reader of “N. & Q.” 
can enlighten me:—Canuga, Whatoga, Ft. Jon- 


“ Mvsicau Critic.”— Your 


ston, Noockasee, Burningtown, Aleioy, Usanah, 


Noyeewee, Cowhee, James Grant, 
Evoree, Tassee. The British arms, on a large scale, 
with crest, supporters, and mottoes, are also en- 
graved conspicuously on the horn. <A rudely- 
drawn figure of a naked savage, apparently firing a 
gun, is introduced. The engraved or lower part of 
the horn is white, the lip is black. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


‘ 
Cowirchee 


“THe Lrrerary ATTRACTIONS OF THE DiBie.” 
—To whom is reference made in the subjoined 
sentence in a lecture on “The Literary Attractions 
of the Bible,” delivered in Exeter Hall by the Rev. 
James Hamilton, of the Scotch Church, Regent 
Square, in 1849 ?— 

“That Gospel was the torch which, on the hills of 
Renfrewshire, fired a young spirit—himself both sacrifice 
and altar pile till Britain spied the light, and wondered 
at the brief but brilliant beacon.” 

Currer. 

“Duncan Grey.”—Is there anything in Scottish 
history or elsewhere relative to “ Duncan Grey,” 
the subject of one of Sir David Wilkie’s celebrated 
pictures, and of Burns’s lines ! 

“ When Duncan fleeched and Duncan prayed, 
Ah, ah! the wooing o't, 
For Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ah, ah! the wooing o’t.” 


Herarpic.—To what family dothe following crest 
and motto belong ?—Crest, hand, arm, and dart ; 
motto, “ Noli me tangere.” H. E. Demrster. 


Mavsor James Swiney.—Was he (his name is 
in the Army List of 1821 as a major of H.M.’s 62nd 
Regiment of Foot) a nephew or relative of Major 
Matthew Swiney, born 1684, ob. Mar., 1766! 
The former was of Bandon, co. Cork, and was 
married to Isabella, sister of Sir Allen Bellingham, 
of Castle Bellingham. Can any of your readers 
give me the ancestry of the Swineys of Bandon?! 


IDONEA. 


Wooprove, 
Pupsry, co. 


Faminties or Wooproor or 
W ooLuey, YorK, AND 
York.—Do these families still exist? The former 
represented at one time the ancient Earls of 
Westmorland, and the latter the famous Earls of 
Northumberland. Where can pedigrees of either 
be seen / C. 


Ixscrirtioxss ox Betis.—Cne of the two bells 
in the tower of the church of Seckington (Saxon 
Seecandum), Warwickshire, bearing the date 1640, 
has on it the alphabet, end foremost. Can any one 
tell me whether this was regarded as a charm ! 

Cave Nortn. 


Wisternatter’s Portrait or Prixce At- 
nenr.—Is it true that some years ago the Queen, 
in her of Winterhalter’s portrait of 
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VIII. Ave. 4, ‘77, 


Prince Albert, ordered twelve copies to be photo- 
graphed for her own use and as gifts, and the 
negative to he destroyed? If so, is it known 
where any one of these twelve pictures can be 
seen! They are, I am informed, vignette cabinet 
size, and the best photographs extant of the late 
Prince Consort. Winterhalter’s picture, as is well 
known, is in the South Kensington Museum. 
OMEGA. 

Avtnors or Books Waxtep.— 

l. The age: [religious] po books. London, 
Hurst, Chance & Co., St. Paul's Churchyard, 1829. Sm. 
Svo. “ The age is not a regularly written poem. I have 
had my peculiar avocations to engage my attention” 
(Preface). 

2. The age: a poem, moral, } olitical, and i 
with illustrative annotations, tn te 
London, Vernor, Hood & Sharpe, 51, Poultry, 15 Svo. 

3. The age of gold not a golden age: paper ae) cold 
compare 1; also, plan for a national he ik, to 
added a tn for new system of taration, [ Motto. | 
London, Som wdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford Street, 183 
Price one shilling. Svo. The printer is M. Davy, Gil 
bert St., Grosvenor Square. 

$. Aladdin ; ov, the 
] London, 1855. 


im 


ulap al; 


which is 


d Sinbad the 
For children. 


ilu dedicated to Britons. 


rful lamp an 


eatarum: a oem, he 
London, C. Chapple, 66, Pall Mall, 1807. Svo. 
udrians: an Eqyptian tale. 2 vols. 1330. 
He nlot; or, the Russian mariner. London, 


Hatchard, 1827 
By the same author :—S8. The solace of an invalid 
The Korvomantyn slaves ; 10, Ireland in past times ; 11. 
The fortunate employ 
The above are all 
Museum. 


or, the five acres ploughed. 
anonymous and in the British 
Hamst. 
Where is the 
chamois) Fu 
of it! 


English translation of the Gems 
ea to be found, and who was the author 


WINCHILSEA. 


WastTep.— 
before her face her handkerchief she spread, 
To hide the flood of tears she did not shed.” 
* For men will break, in their sublime despair 
The bonds which nature can no longer bear.” 
** That bootless host of high-born beggars, 
Mac!eans, Mackenzies, and Maccrevors.” 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS 


* No servile doctrines such as Power approves 
They to the peor and broken-hearted taught; 
With truths which tyrants hate and conscience loves 
They wing’d and barb’d the arrows of their thous ght; 
Sin in high places was the mark they sought.” 
“He's a slave who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 
* And thou, Dalhoussy, like the God of War, 
Lieutenant-Colonei to the Earl of Mar.” 
This couplet is quoted by Pope from “ Anon.” in The Art 
of Sinking ti “Po etry, written in 1727. Who is the 
‘anonymous” author quoted? Are the lines Pope's 
own ! and who was the Dalhoussy Pope refers to ? 
A 


“ The Alps, the Alps, the glorious Alps, 
Are all around me, heaving high.” OMEGA. 

“ Hercules killed a hart o’ Greece 
And hart o’ Greece killed Hercules. 
WINCHILSEA, 


” 


Who s the author of some lines which I once read jp 
a Speaker, beginning— 
* Life is a dream ; and is it come to this!" 
and ending— 
“ My mind 's wrapt up in triple brass, 
And I'll sit me down in sweet tranquillity”! 
They are supposed to be spoken by Napoleon [. at St, 
Helena, J ABEZ. 


Replies. 
GRAY'S “ ELEGY”: “AWAIT” OR “AWAITS.” 
5 §. vii. 166, 274, 439 ; viii. 58.) 


Tam not surprised that some of your correspon- 
dents hesitate to accept “aw: 1its” for “ await, for, 
indeed, until the fitness of that word was pointed 
out in the paragraph which you allowed me to 
transfer to your columns, I am not aware that the 
question was ever raised. That paragraph, when 
originally published, brought me a communication 
from a correspondent (himself previously in favour 
of “ await”) which settles the point, and for which, 
as it conveys so much interesting information re- 
specting Gray’s beautiful poem generally, I trast 
you may be disposed to find room,— 

“ Some remarks on the following stanza of Gray,— 

* The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’"— 
seemed to me so contrary to the received opinion, that 
I looked into the matter. The various editions of the 
Elegy, with the exception of the first, published by 
Dodsley, and the one with Mr. Bentley's designs in 
1753, all read ‘await’ instexd of ‘awaits.’ Knowing 
the disadvantages under which Dodsley’s edition was 
produced, I examined with some care the subsequent 
editions, and in all the verb, by perversity, was 
plural. In Chalmers’s edition of British poets, published 
in 1810, it is ‘await.” In Mr. Mitford's edition (Aldine 
poets), published 1833, it is ‘await’; so, also, 
Rev. R. A. Wilmot’s excellent edition, published lately* 
by Routledge, as well asin the magnificent edition edited 
by Mathias in 1814. There is no excuse for this blunder, 
especially in the last-mentioned edition, in which a fac- 
simile of the poet’s MS. of this poem—now in the pos 
session of the Master and Fellows of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge—is published. That MS. is as distinct! 
written and as easy to read as the very clearest ty 
and in that MS., written in 1753, two years subse juen 
to the first edition of the Llegy, the verb is singular, 
‘awaits’ and not ‘await.’ Now with that care, neat- 
ness, and fastidiousness for which Gray was so well 
known, it would have been impossible for a typical error, 
involving, as it does, false syntax, to have esc: uped his 


some 


in the 


observation ; and we may, therefore, fairly infer that 
he wrote ‘awaits’ knowingly and purposely ; the words 
‘inevitable hour’ being intended for the subject to the 
verb. Asa proof of the care which has been bestowed 


on the MS., we find in it, in the poet’s own handwriting, 
the fo llowing r memoranda : 

¢ Published in February, 1751, by Dodsley, and went 
through four editions in two months, and afterwards 
a fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh. 
—Printed also in 1753 with Mr. Bentley's designs, o 


This was written in 1859. 
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which there is a second edition ; and again by Dodsley 
in the fourth volume of his Miscellanies, and in a Scotch 
collection called the Union.—Translated into Latin by 
Christopher Anstey, Esq., and the Rev. M. Roberts, and 
ublished in 1762, and again in the same year by Robert 
loyd, M.A.’ 
It is evident from this entry, from various emendations 
in the MS., from the beauty and care of the writing, 
and from one or two erasures where errors had crept in, 
that this copy had been most carefully scanned and cor- 
rected by Gray, and it may be taken safely as a last 
appeal in any case of dispute. Several alterations and 
exential improvements are made on the first copy pub- 
lished by Dodsley in 1751, but not one in any part of the 
stanza in question. As everything connected with this 
delightful poem possesses a charm for literary men, 
your readers will, I doubt not, excuse me for calling 
attention to some of the alterations just referred to. 
‘ Thus in Dodsley’s edition of 1751 we find— 
‘The place of fame and epitaph supply’ 
now runs — 
‘The place of fame and cleyy supply.’ 
Again— 
Forgive, proud, the involuntai y fault 
If memory fo these no trophies raise,” 


now stands— 
‘ Nor you, ye proud, impute to them the fault 
If memory o'er ‘herr tomb no trophies raise.’ 
In Dedsley we have— 
‘Hands that the recae of empire might have swayed ’ 
which is scarcely, I think, improved by the almost bur- 
lesque image into which it was altered— 
‘Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed.’ 
In Dodsley we read— 
‘Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Awake, and faithful to our wonted fires, 
which was nonsense, but now is one of the most beauti- 
ful lines in the poem— 
‘ Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live theiy wonted fires.’ 
The original line which ran- 
‘Some hiddea spirit shall inquire thy fate,’— 
now stands 
‘Some dindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 
“The stanza ‘the boast of heraldry’ was doubtlessly 
suggested by the subjoined verse in a P mem called A 
Monody on Queen Caroline, written by Gri iy's earliest 
and dearest friend, whose loss he never ceased to lament, 
I mean Mr. West :— 
‘Ah me ! what boots us all our boasted power, 
Our golden treasure, and our purple state ! 
They cannot ward the inevitable hour, 
Nor stay the fearful violence of fate !’ 
“ Perh: aps some of your readers may not be aware 


that the following line from the poems of Cardinal 
Barberini 


Mapyapa ovyxpizre Kipace 
is the original of — 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
he dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.’ 
. Ros 55. 
[For further communications on the aia of Gray's 
439, 469. 


tegy, see N. & Q.,” 5th 8, vii. 142, 2 


Tae Crescent vii, 347.) —This device has 
no special connexion either with the Turks or their 


religion. It was the ancient symbol of the city of 
syzantium, and had so been from an early date. 
It is found on many Roman coins and medals 
surmounted by stars, varying in number. The 
first I meet with, in Goltzius’s Fasti et Numismata, 
is a coin or medal of L. Postumius Albinus, who 
had for his colleague Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, 
date A.U.c. 
Paulus Fabius Maximus, associated in the consul- 
ship with (). Elius Tubero, date a.v.c. 
Sut there are medals with this device as low down 
as the time of Trajan. As used by the Turks, it is 


nothing more than an adoptior What they 
found they kept. Selden, in his 7 »’»s ef Honour, 
has much to say on the cresceni ut following 
the later Byzantine writers, he ivs In opinion 


from many others, whose views seem to be based 
upon better evidence. Still, he has the candour to 
admit that 
‘in divers old coins you shall have them (crescents) on 
the fronts of the faces; to what purpose I cannot judge, 
unless for a mark of honour. Yet some le arned men 
have thought that it was a proper ensign of the Constan- 
tinopolitans or Byzantines, because divers pieces have 
been found with a crescent, and inscribed BYZAN TIQN 
And thence they imagine the grand signior took it, 
signum victa gentis penes que am’ (as Lipsius pe 
‘orientis imperium esset.’ But,” he adds, “I must not 
subscribe to them.” 
It is a bold thing to take exception to almost any- 
thing which Selden has put on paper, but I cannot 
certainly agree with him here. His remarks, 
however, are most interesting, and put with all his 
usual force and learning. Your correspondent, 
should he care to read them, will find them near 
to the close of the treatise above mentioned. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


It is interesting to note that the Koran contains 
a chapter (liv.) entitled “The Moon revealed at 
Mecea,” which commences thus : “The hour of 
judgment approacheth, and the moon hath been 
split in sunder.”) Mr. Sale has a note to this as 
follows :— 

“ This passage isexpounded two differe nt ways, Some 
imagine the words refer to a famous miracle Suppose 1 to 
have been performed by Mohammed: for it is said that, 
on the infidels demanding a sign of him, the moon ap 
peared cloven in two, one part vanishing and the other 
remaining ; and Ebn Masud affirmed that he saw Mount 
Hara interpose between the two sections. Others think 
that the preter tense is here used in the prop »hetic style, 
und the ut the passage should be rendered, The moon shall 

lit in sunder, for this they say is to happen at the 
| Recorvecti on. The former opinion is supported by read- 
ing, according to some copies, ‘ wakad inshakka “Ikamaro,’ 
‘.€., since the moon huth already Leen split in sunder ; the 
splitting of the moon being reckoned by some to be one 
of the previous signs of the last day.” 
J. C, F. 


In the appendix to E. Warburton’s The Crescent 
and the Cross. 1845. vol. ii. p. 356, is the following 
note :— 


DXXIV.; the last a coin or medal of 
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“The crescent was the symbol of the city of Byzantium, 
and was adopted by the Turks. This device is of very 
ancient origin, as appears from several medals, and took 
its rise from an event thus related by a native of Byzan- 
tium : ‘ Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, meet- 
ing with great difficulties in carrying on the siege of this 
city, set the workmen one dark night to undermine the 
walls. Luckily for the besieged, a young moon suddenly 

appearing discovered the design, which, accordingly, 
miscarried ; in acknowledgment whereof the Byzantines 
erected a statue to Diana, ‘and the crescent became the 
symbol of their state.’” 
G. R. 


Magdalen College. 


See Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art for the following :— 

* Asis well known, the crescent, or, as it is usually 
designated, the crescent montant, has become the symbol 
of the Turkish empire, which has thence been frequently 
styled the empire of the crescent. This symbol, how- 
ever, did not originate with the Turks. Long before 
their conquest of Constantinople the crescent had been 
used as emblematic of sovereignty, as may be seen from 
the still existing medals struck in honour of Augustus, 
Trajan, and others, and it formed from all antiquity the 
symbol of Byzantium. On the overthrow of this empire 
by Mohammed II. the Turks, regarding the crescent, 
which everywhere met their eyes, as a good omen, 
adopted it as their chief bearing; and it has continued 
ever since to decorate their minarets, their insignia, their 
dress, and, in short, everything appertaining to their 
empire.” 

Perhaps, however, some of your learned con- 
tributors may be able to adduce evidence that the 
crescent appeared in the standard of the faithful 
in commemoration of the alleged miracle recorded 
by Gibbon in chap. 1, and seemingly alluded to in 
the Koran in the commencement of chap. liv. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 


Count pv’ ALBANIE (5 viii. 28, 58.) —When 
James Stuart, Count d’Albanie,* died, in 1839, he 
left two sons and one dauchter,—1. John Sobieski 
Stuart,* Count d’Albanie; 2. Count Charles 
Edward @Albanie; 3. Countess Catherine M. 
d’Albanie. The elder son, John Sobieski, Count |‘ 
d@Albanie, married the eldest surviving danghter 
of Edward Kendall, of Osterey,+ and died leaving 
no children. The second son, Charles Edward | 
_ irt, now Count d’Albanie, married Anna Beres- | 

ford, di: aughter of the Hon. and Right Hon. John | 
Beresford, second son of Marcus Beresford, Earl of 
Tyrone, and brother of the first Marquis of Water- | 
ford,t and by her had four children,—1. Count 
Charles Edward d’Albanie, Major in the Austrian 
Cavalry, in which he served from 1840 to 1870, 
when he left the service and came to England, 
and in 1874 married Lady Alice Mary Hay, sister 
of the present and eighteenth Earl of Erroll ;9 2. 


There never was a James Sobieski Stuart. 
+ Vide Burke’s Landed Gentry, under ‘* Kendall of 
Osterey.” 
{ Vide Burke's Peerage, under title of “ Waterford.” 
§ Vide Burke’s Peerage, under title of * Erroll.” 


Countess Marie, who died at Beaumanoir, on the 
Loire, on August 22, 1873, and is buried in the 
cemetery of St. Cyr-sur-Loire; 3. Countess 
Sobieska Stolberg, married Edouard de Platt. in 
the Austrian Imperial Body Guard, and has one 
son, Alfred Edouard Charles; 4. The Countess 
Clementina, a nun of the Order of Passionists. 

The Countess Catherine Matilda, daughter of 
James, Count d’Albanie, married Count Ferdinand 
de Lancastro, by whom she had one son, Count 
Charles Ferdinand Montesino de Lancastro, ¢ 
d Albanie, from his mother. He also served in the 
Austrian army in the Kaiser Kiurassier Regiment, 
or Imperial Cuirassiers, of which the Emperor is 
colonel. He volunteered, by permission of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph, into the Lancers of the 
Austrian army corps which accompanied the Archi- 
due M: iximilian to Mexico, and during 
years’ campaign he received four decorati for 
valour in the many actions at which he was , pre. 
sent, two of which were given to him by 
peror Maximilian—one being the Gold C 
Eagle of the Order of St. Marie de Guad: 
and two by the Emperor Napoleon IIL, : 
four clasps. 

After the campaign terminated, he returned to 
Austria with his regiment, and got leave to visit 
his uncle, the present Count d’Albanie, then in 
London, where he died on September 28, 1573 
from inflammation of the lungs, at the age of 
wenty-nine years and five days. R.LP. 


|Our best thanks are due to the correspondent who 
has so courteously contributed the above details. No 
one could write with equal authority. For the benefit 
of such readers as may not be aware of the identity ot 
James Stuart, the first Count d’Albanie named above, 
we may state that he was known in early life as a son of 
the gallant Admiral Allen, and as a Lieutenant James 


| Allen, R.N. This gentleman believed that he had good 


reasons for coming to the conclusion that he was only 
the Admiral's foster son, but really the legitimate so 
and heir of Prince Charles Edward, the vanquis shed hero 
at Culloden. As a consequence, this gentleman assut 


ned 


| the title by which the prince was known in the later 


years of his life. ] 


"ALTER SAVAGE Lanpor (5" iii. 66, 155.)— 
“ Canum trivm Sep 
* Canes valete queis benignus Demid 

Sedem sepulturz dedit 

Hortos ameenos inter; hos obambulet 
Dum vivit, et vivat diu! 

Mihi, O fideles, vestra contingat quies 
Semoto ab infidelibus ! 

Tales vigere Dii super terram sinuut, 
Jacere vos cum vermibus ! 

S. Landor, June 2, “61.” 


These lines, in the handwriting of Landor, are 
described, on a tablet in the National Portrat 
caneny at South Kensington, as— 


* An epitaph on three dogs, written by edter Sa 
Landor. June 2, 1861. Presented, Nove: uber 13 
Robert Esq.” 
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The two following translations have been kindly 
sent me from Harrow: — 
Canum trium Sepitlel 


My trusty dogs, farewe! 1 
A friendly heart has granted, 
Among his glades, a quiet tom! 

With fairest flowerets planted 
These may he haunt for many 4 year 
From coil and sorrow scathless 
Be mine to rest, as you do here 
Far from the false and faithless 
How strange above the ground tha 
Throng thriving round the 
While heaven bids you, corr: 
Lie mouldering below it ! 


(As a condensati oft 
Farewell, my faithful dogs, for w! 
Kind Demido has granted. 
Midst the fair bowers he haunts 

Long may they thus be haunted ! 
Far from the faithless be th 
Like rest for me your poet 
Why flourisi: traitors above gr: 
While you are laid below it 
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Previous to Lucirer Mar S. vii. 
469.;—The apparatus in as ealled 
“Hertner’s Eupyrion.” It sted of a small 
hottle half filled with asbestos, moistened with a 
few drops of strong sulphuric id, and always 
kept closely stopped with a cork, except when a 
match was to be lighted. The matches were small 
slips of wood, tipped with sulphur, and then a 
second time dipped in a mixture of chlorate of 
potash and sugar, coloured w vermilion. The 
match when rapidly plunged into the asbestos, 
and then withdrawn, did not explode, but rather 
burst into flame. The contrivanc? was simple and 
efficacious ; there was only one object! 
that was that the matches in the act of lighting 
often scattered minute drops of sulphuric acid, 
which produced holes in clothes, papers, or other 
destructible articles. Hence it did not quite 
supersede the old phosphorus bottle as « means of 
obtaining light, but 

set aside when the lucifer match was introduced ; 
the match used in this case was practically the 
same as that used by Hertner, 2 little sulphuret 
of antimony being added to the paste with which 
they were tipped, and friction on sand paper being 
substituted for oil of vitriol as the igniting agent. 

Epwarp 


consi 


on, 


I can remember the apparatus Avoy. inquires 
about. It was a German invention, or at least 
imported from that country, and consisted of a 
box made of card-board, containing a magazine of 
matches and small phial. The latter held 
asbestos, saturated with sulphuric acid, and the 
matches ignited on being plunged therein. 


n 
a 


both were, of course, wholly | 
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was ingenious, but had many inconveniences. The 
acid was always corroding the cork, oozing out, 
reducing the paper box to pulp, and making 
itself generally unpleasant. Then came the Pro- 
methians, invented by Jones, of “the Light House,” 
Strand. These were twisted spills of paper en- 
closing at the larger end, which was charged with 
some combustible substance, a glass bulb or tube 
filled with acid. The tin box in which the matches 
were kept held also a pair of pliers, and when the 
tube was crushed by this instrument a slight 
explosion took place, followed by a jet of flame 


| almost as long as that of a squib, but emitting a 


perfume, and the match was alight. It was an 
expensive way of getting fire, for they cost about 
a halfpenny each. Some of them were of a dark 
grey colour, and these gave no flame, but smoul- 
dered only, and were intended to light cigars. 1 
have known them in use in 1836 and later. 
V. J. Bersuarp Smith. 
Temple. 


Sulphurie acid, or, as it is commonly called, oil 
of vitriol, was the liquid used for firing the match 
of forty years ago Chlorate of potash would, no 
doubt, be the leading ingredient of the chemical 
mixture with which the match was tipped. Un- 
promising as it may at first sight look, the subject 
is one not devoid of literary interest. Few of the 
readers of Morier’s novel, Aye sha, the Maid of 
Kars, can have forgotten the amusing description 
given there of a scrutiny of a British dressing-case 
by some Orientals, who know nothing of the com- 
forts deemed necessary by the peripatetics from 
Saxondom. Among the contents of the case was 
a match-box, which the scrutineers took for writing 
materials, and which, of course, behaved in a very 
outrageous manner when handled by a would-be 
scribe, who thought he was dealing with sony 
new-fashioned pens and ink. J. 

Gla-gow. 


was the name of the 
It consisted 


“Tnstantaneous light box ” 
invention about which ANon. inquires 
of two reservoirs; one contained the matches, the 
other 2 small bottle filled with asbestos wetted 
with sulphuric acid. The matches were the ordi- 
nary wood splints, first tipped in melted sulphur, 


| and then in a mixture or paste made of one part 


It | ingenious under 


gum arabic, two fine loaf sugar, six chlorate of 
potash, with sufticient water to make the whole 
a semi-fluid, the same being coloured with a littl 
ultramarine or vermilion; when these matches 
were dipped into the acid they instantaneously 
lighted. H. W. Pirsse. 


y read an account of the invention 
about which he inquires in Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, wnder “ Matches,” where other early expe- 
dients for producing a light ure also noticed. The 
keeper of the Ashmolean, at 


ANon. may 


i 
| 
they 
prey, 
| 
x 
H. F. T. 
x 
: 
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Oxford, Mr. Rowell, has made a collection of the 
different articles used for this purpose, and they 
can be inspected «at that museum by any one 
interested in the subject. Ep, MARSHALL. 


In Littré’s Dictionnaire, at the word “ Phos- 
phorique,” is something relating to this subject : 

“ Briquet phosphorique, petit flacon rempli de phos- 
phore et dans lequel on plonge une allumette soutirce 
qu'on frotte ensuite sur un bouchon, afin d’obtenir de la 
lumiére.—Bougies phosphoriques, petits tubes de verre 
scellés aux deux bouts et renfermant une petite méche 
enduite de phosphore qui s’enflamme quand on brise le 
verre.” 

Henri GAvssERoy. 

Tue Pretatis” or Dr. Danter 
Featvey, alias FAULKNER (5"" S, viii. 28), was the 
most popular manual of private devotion in its day, 
perhaps the only one for members of the Church 
of England. It passed rapidly through eight edi- 
tions in twenty years. It was a special favourite 
with Charles I. in his troubles, and is said to have 
been in constant use by him during his confine- 
ment. His copy (the sixth edition, 1639) is in 
my possession, bound in purple leather, gold tool- 
ing and edges, with his arms in gold on the sides. 

The manual has been translated into several 
modern languages. What is the date of that by 
“ Guillaume Herbert” into French? The dedica- 
tion to Philip, first Earl of Montgomery, would seem 
to fix the date previous to 1630, when he became 
Earl of Pembroke on the death of his brother. 
But for this de lication it might possibly have been 
the work of his brother William Herbert, a devoted 
friend of Charles I. 

Dr. Featley’s gradual change of view from Putri- 
tanism to loyalty to the Church and the king may 
be traced in the changes which were made in the 
successive editions of the Ancilla. G. B. B. 
5" S. viii. 28) occurs eight times in 
Holy Scripture (Gen. xi. 3,4, 7; 2 Kings v. 5; 
Eccles. ii. 1; Isaiah v. 5; James iv. 13; v. 1), 
und there it appears to me to be a call to action 
and a quickener of the attention, like “ come,” 
“come now,” “now then,” and other expletives 
of the kind. “Come now” is to be found in 
Isaiah i. 18. In secular literature “go to” has a 
more varied signification than it has within the 
covers of the Bible ; but I think it is still equiva- 
lent to “come now,” and that each of these 
ejaculations is almost barren of meaning until the 
intonation of a speaker endues it with one. Who 
does not know how “come now!” may be made 
to express energy, sympathy, displeasure, in- 
credulity, and « dozen other “ sentiments” besides? 
Halliwell says that “go to” “is equivalent to ‘well,’ 
‘well now,’ ‘ well then,’ or ‘ go on,’ and it occurs 
in the French Alphabet, Svo., London, 1615, as the 
translation of or sus. Florio has, ‘ Hér bine, well, 
vo to; it is well now.’” St. Swit, 


To” 


The word in Hebrew occurring three times jp 
Genesis xi., and thus translated, is the imperative 
of the verb jahab, to give, used adverbially, mean- 
ing to call attention or to excite to action, as we 
now say “Come now!” It has been compared to 
the old Latin imperative cedo, as in Terence, “ Age, 
age, cedo istue tuum consilium; quid id est?” 
But in the other places in the Old Testament, 
where we have the words in the translation “Go 
to,” there are two other Hebrew forms of expres. 
sion, but consistent with this meaning. In the 
New Testament, in the Epistle of St. James, the 
Greek thus rendered is "Aye vor, similar to Latin 
nune age, having a similar meaning to the Hebrew 
forms of expression in the Old Testament, with 
also a shade of censure. So also Shakspeare em- 
ploys the expression in his occasional use of it, as 
in Timon of Athens, Act ii. sc. 2, where Timon is 
censuring his steward Flavius, and says :— 

“Go to: 
Perchance some single vantages you took,” Xc.; 
and in 1 Henry VI., Act v. sc. 4, where the Earl of 
Warwick, speaking in scorn to Joan of Are, says: 
‘Well, go to: we will have no bastards live ; 
Especially since Charles must father it.” 


Josian Mitter, M.A, 


Tue Comyys or Bapenocn, &c. (4™ i. 563, 
23, S4, 142, 210, 302; 5™ S. viii. 32)— 
I bee to inform AncGio-Scorus and others in- 
terested, who may not happen to know, that the 
late Mrs. Cumming Bruce published a_hage 
volume entitled The Bruces and the Cumyns, 
The work contains a voluminous account of the 
Badenoch branch of this large family, but I would 
not vouch for its accuracy in particulars. There 
are in it I know some glaring errors, and some of 
her statements differ from accounts in Burke's 
Peerage—for instance, she mentions that the 
Comyns are descended from a fifth son of Charle- 
magne, and traces them through counts of Flanders 
to John, Earl of Comyn, and Baron Tonsbery, ia 
Normandy, and states that this John’s eldest son 
was Eustace Comyn, and the second son was 
Harlowen, who assumed the name of De Burg, ot 
Burgo; hence the whole race of De Burghs and 
Burkes, Bourkes, &c. (as Marquis Clanricarde, 
Viscount De Vesci, Earl Mayo, &c.), descend, 
these families being really Cummings under 
another name. Now Burke has it in the lineages 
of Clanricarde and De Vesci that Harlowen was 
eldest son of John Comyn, and Eustace was thi 
second, and that Clanricarde derives from Har- 
lowen, and the De Vescis appropriate Eustace 3% 
their ancestor, coolly depriving the whole race o 
Cumings of their origin. The question now 


GOS ; il. 


remains, who is right, Burke or Cumming Bruce! 
The Comyns rose to greater power in Scotland and 


in fact, 


England than did the Burkes in Ireland 
| the Comyns rose to be a princely race, and had 


kingly po 
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kingly power; they made treaties with other 
princes (one with Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, is 
extant). True De Burgh, Earl of Kent, was a 
powerful noble, but still none of the Burghs ever 
held anything approaching sovereign sway as the 
Cumyns did. All this tends to support Mrs. C. 
Bruce’s claim that the Cumyns take precedence of 
the Burkes in their descent from John, Earl of 
Comyn, and Baron de Tonsburgh. As a specimen 
of Mrs. C. Bruce’s blundering I may cite the pas- 
sage where she states that Sir Alexander Cumming, 
the first baronet of Culter, in Aberdeenshire (1695), 
was at the marriage of Mary, Queen of Scots : an 
wmachronism. It was this gentleman’s ancestor, 
another Sir Alexander, a haughty knight, as the 
nide books call him, who rode in Mary’s train. 
GAEL. 


“A CommoxrLace Book”: Locke (5" 8, vii. 
356: viii. 16.)—A good deal of confusion 
and uncertainty exists with respect to this book, 
which it would be well to clear up. Watt, under 
the head of L mentions three editions of his 
Commonplace Book, the first in 1686, a second s.a., 
anda third edited by Dr. Dodd in 1805,  Alli- 
bone repeats this a little more distinctly. He 
vives, under Locke, Commonplace Pook of the 
Holy Bible, 1686, second ed., 1697, a third by Dr. 
Dodd in 1805, and a fourth, 8vo., in 1824. I 
believe that in these and many similar references 
‘tly distinct works are confounded to- 


ce, 


two pe 


gethe namely, Locke's New Method of making | 
: ; | by lines in bend, and this would show at ones 


Books, 1686, and an independent 
Common Bool. of the Bible, published 
unonymously, and many years subsequently 
attributed to Locke. The new and revised edition 
of this second book was published by Dr. Dodd in 
1766, ir In this it is stated that Locke was 
the original compiler. From the title-page it 
wight have been imagined that Dodd had really 
considerably corrected it, but this was not the case : 
the corrections had already been made in the 
edition of 1725. Dodd admits this in his preface, 
which appears to have been left out in the editions 
subsequent to 1766. The chief alteration which 
he made was the addition of two preliminary 
“What Religion ; & 
Necessity of Searching the Scriptures.” It 
ippears very doubtful whether Dr. Dodd had any 
thority for stating that Locke was the compiler, 
but it was just about the time that he obtained 
the so-called Locke MSS., employed by him in his 
folio Bible, which, it was subsequently shown, 
were, in fact, writings of Cudworth (Chalmers’s 
Bio. Dict. xi. 110). On the title of Dodd’s edition 
of 1766 it is stated to be the fifth edition. If this 
was correct, then the book would appear to have 
been first printed in 1697, a second time in 
third time in 1725, a fourth time in (?), and a fifth 
time in 1766. After this it was again reprinted 


Common) 


ato. 


n 


sections l. is” 


at least five times, for there are notices of it in 
1805, 1824, 1828, 1841, and 1842. Is there any 
evidence that this very useful book, of which, as 
Darling (Cyclopedia Bihblioa.. p. 107) says, it is 
generally considered that Locke was not the com- 
piler, was print d before 1697 ! 
Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


(5 S. vii. 307, 392.)—In French 
heraldry green is invariably termed sinople, as in 
English it is always vert; and even should sinxopl 
be a word with more than one meaning, that need 
not throw any confusion into meaning in 
heraldry, which is clearly defined to be green in 
every work that I have seen. Mr, HemMine says 
that although not strictly an English heraldic 
term, yet it is often used in describing English 
arms: I have, however, never seen it so used once 
in an English heraldie work of authority. 

Heraldic dictionaries only are entitled to any 
weight in this matter, except, like Ogilvie, they 
give its heraldic meaning separately. Webster 
states the word to be derived from Sinope, a town 
in Paphlagonia, on th Black Sea, noted for it 
red earth ; while Guillim says that the French 
derive the word from Sinope, a town in the Levant, 
where the best mate ils for dyeing green 
found. Inany of the works in which Mr. 
has seen it used when describing English arms, 
was there any engraving of the shield showing th 
chbours always represent sizople 


Its 


ri: 
I 


ure 


colours, as our nei 


whether any tincture but green was intended | 
G. D. T. 
Huddersfield. 


In the sixth edition of the Academy Dictionary 
sinople is defined as follows :- 
T. de blason, qui sig 
verte: Il porte de sinople i aisle 
d'or & trois bandes de s:nople, En gra 
marque par des traits qui vont de l’ang 
de a langle gauche de la base.” 


ifie la couleur 
Il porte 


} 
je Sinopie se 


Sinople, s.m 


ire, 
e droite du chef 


Dictionnaire de Furetiére, pub, 1727, says :— 
.. terme de blason. C’est ainsi qu’on 
appelle le verd ou la couleur pres dans les armouries 
Les anciens hérauts l’appelloient ainsi, quoique Pline et 
Isidore entendent par rouge-brun, Cette 
couleur signifie amour, jeunesse, beaute, jouissance, et 
sur tout liberté: doi vient qu'on scelle en cire verte et 
en lacs de soye verte les lettres de gr d’abolitior 
et de légitimation. Les viiles franches et les universitez 


ad Sinople, 8.9 


sinople 


ce, 


ont la plupart des sceaux de meme cou'eur. Les 
évéques ont pris la bordure verte 4 leurs ¢ sux pour 
marque de leur exemption; et on fait por le bonnet 
vert aux cessionnaires, cause qu'ils sont liberez de 


toutes dettes, comme ont remarque les curieux symbo- 
listes. Menage aprés Hauteferre le derive de Sinope, 
ville d’Asie ot: l'on en faisoit trafic. Quelques auteurs 
de blason disent encore sinope, au lieu de sinople. 
Pere Menestrier croit que ce mot vient du Gree prasina 
hopla, qui signifie armoiries vertes, dont par corruption 
la premicre syllabe a été retranchée: ce qui est arrivé 


Le 
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‘. plusieurs mots orientaux comme, par exemple, on dit 
Salonique pour Thessalonique. On représente le sinople 
en gravure par des hachires qui prennent de l’angle 
dextre du chef 4 langle fenestre de la pointe.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, edit. pub. 1797, 
:— 

“ S‘nople, in heraldry, denotes vert or green colour in 
armories, Sinople is used to signify love, youth, beauty, 
rejoicing, and liberty; whence it is that letters of grace, 
abolition, legitimation, &c., are always sealed with green 
wax. 


To some of your less informed readers like myself 


the 


it may be interesting to have discovered 
symbolic uses of green wax seals. oO. W 

Hooker, SERM. 111, VoL. U1. Pp. 789, ED. Ox., 
1836:—** What should I mention him that pre- 
ferred imprisonment with Cato before some other’s 
imperial sublimity?’ What is the story here re- 
ferred to!” (5 S, vi. 8. To this query at 
the above reference no reply has appeared. I 
have since met with a story which may possibly be 
the one intended by Hooker. But if so, he has 
transferred to an individual what was 
the whole senate: 

“M. quoque Porcium Catonem admiratio fortis et 

sincerze vite adeo admirabilem senatui fecit, ut cum 
invito C. Cesare consule adversns publicanos dicendo 
in curia diem extraheret, et ob id ejus jussu a lictore in 
carcereim duceretur, universus senatus illum sequi non 
dubitaret : que res divini auimi perseverantiam flexit.”— 
Val. Mac., ii. 10, 7. 
This sermon, however, in which the story of Cato 
is found, as originally printed, does not extend to 
the portion which contains it, but ends at p. 759. 
The remaining part, pp. 760-800, is added for the 
first time in the Cl. Pr. edition of 1836 from a MS. 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. See 
vol. iii. p. 759, and vol. i., pref. p. xlv. Mr. Keble 
remarks, p. xlv, that this Ms. has been “ sup- 
posed, but on no good ground, to be in Hooker's 
own handwriting.” Under these circumstances a 
mistake of “him” for “them” is not to he won- 
dered at. Ep. 


Titte or “ Prince 5” S. vii. 410.)—The 
family of O'Neill, as descendants of the Celtic race 
of kings of Ulster, have always considered them- 
selves entitled to the term Prince, and so like- 
wise have the O’Briens ; but not so the Scotts, like 
the O’Neils and O'Briens descendants and repre- 
sentatives of Gaedhelas Gathelus Gael, the 
founder of the Irish nation. Gaedhelas, with his 
wife Scota (whose name gave the name of Scotia to 
Ireland six centuries or more before that name was 
applied to Scotland), had three sons. Ir or Heber 
whence Erin, Irland, and Hybernia) Scot, from 
whom the royal Celtic or Gaelic race of the name 
of Scot derive their name and descent, and which 
wterwards conferred that name on the descend- 
ants of Feargus and Kenneth Mac Alpin, the Scoto- 
Pictish monarch of a part of Scotland, and on the 


the act of 


family of Scot of the line of Malcolm Kanmor. 
From these remote ancestors the wide-spread 
family of Scott claim at least traditional descent, 
The second son of Gathelus was Niul, from whence 
the O'’Neils, Lords of Ulster, their original patri- 
mony ; and, lastly, the name of the third son y 
Breorgan, from whom the modern O’Briens (de. 
scendants of the historic kings of Treland) clain 
their name and descent. The descendants of the 
O’Neils and O'Briens have always claimed the 
historic term of Prince. But not so the Scotts, 
although the descendants of the eldest sop ot 
Gathelus, snd deriving their descent from the 
ancient kings of Scotia, Irelend, and the Seoto. 
Irish, Scoto-Pictish, and Scoto-Saxon kings 
Scotland. It should be borne in mind that the 
history of Ireland virtually censed at the No uw 
Conquest, when, in a measure, it may be said that 
the history of England commenced. The annals 
and chronicles relating to the Picts and Scots and 
the (iaelic nationalities are amongst the mos 
ancient records of the kingdom, and Dr. Skene, 
under the authority of the Lords of the Treasury 
is ably bringing to light the traditional history of 
the two countries originally called Scotia. 
J. R. Scort, F.S.A, 


Parcuuent Deeps (5 viii. 9.)—When the 
writing on old parchments becomes brown and 
almost illegible, it can generally be restored with 
ease by means of a strong solution of tannic acid. 
This should be carefully applied with a brash t 
the writing intended to be revived. It ought to 
be allowed to soxk into the parchment for a few 
minutes, after which the superabundant moistun 
can be removed with blotting-paper, and the parch- 
ment then press under that material. 
Sometimes the dose may have to be repeated. It 
is as well to stretch the deed in the first instance 
upon a board with drawing pins. This process 
will remove, too, all creases in the parchment, for 
the tannic acid acts in a twofold way, supplying 
the place of the tannic acid which has decayed in 
the ink and also retanning the skin. Tincture of 
oak-galls, the active principle of which is tanni 
acid, is sometimes used, but is objectionable, as it 
stains the parchment. Probably stale bread- 
crumbs would clean parchment, but care would be 
needful to prevent the remains of the ink in very 
old deeds being removed, as then the characters 
could not be restored by any means. 


W. P. W. Puitirmore, B.A. 


put to 


John Power, in his Handy Book on Books, p. 48, 
says: “ Old Writings, to make Legible. Ina pint 
of boiling water put six bruised gall-nuts, and let it 
stand for three days. Wash the writing with the 
mixture to restore the colour, and, if not strong 
enough, add more galls.” Ricnarp 

The Library, Owens College, Manchester. 
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Purrston or Emrat, Frixtsnire (5 viii. 
27.)—If C. H. will refer to Burke’s Peerage, he 
will find the pedigree of this family given, down 
the present possessor of the baronetcy. The 
period from 1655 to If is rendered interesting 
by the fact that the good Philip Henry was then 
tutor in the family, and became minister of Wor- 


thenbury, the parish in which Emral is situated. 
He was invited to come there from Oxford and 
take charge of her sons by Lady Puleston, wife of | 
Sir John Puleston, one of the Commonwealth | 
judges, and he remained there until he was ejected | 
inder the Act of Uniformity in 1662. But he 
still continued to reside at Broad Oak, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Emral, until his death | 
in 1696. Much curious and interesting detail of | 
his life there is given in the biography of him by 
$s son, the celebrated M itthew Henry. The tine 
sion of Emral, built by the judge about 
s now uninhabited, and seems likely to 


G. B. B. 


h from neglect and dec 


Appey S. viii. 9.)—The arms of 
this al bey ure given in Yonge’s Heraldic Visita- 
on of the Northern Counttes in 1530 Surtees 
Soc. vol. xli. for 1862), viz., Azure, five fusils in | 
fess or. These are the arms ascribed to the older | 
Pereys, the monastery having been founded by | 
William, Lord Percy, the fourth of that name after | 
he Conquest. A second shield is also given in 
the same visitation, thus : Argent,on a pale sable 
i crozier or. J. H. U. 


Saucer Tayrtor (5" §. vii. 366.)— 

{ think that I can explain the little difticulty 
mentioned by H. G. C. The “English copy” 
ieins 2 poem by 8. T. Coleridge entitled Kisses, 
vhich can be found amongst his earlier effusions, 
id the idea of which he admits having derived 
irom the Carmine Quadragesimalia, The copy 
f Latin verses alluded to is a very good one, on | 
thesis, “ An omne Corpus componatur ?” Affr., 
subject is the composition of the kiss. | 
sitin elegiacs may be found in vol. ii. p. 19, | 


‘ 


editions of Coleridge's poems they are printed by | 
Joux Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Reciory, Woodbridge. 


ud form the twentieth set in the book. In some | 


Of liilistration, 


A Carpicaysnine Betrer (5% §, viii. 28.)—1 | 
fancy that the fellowing extract from Tom Jones | 
vi | show how common the belief Was, as well as | 
the cause of it. When Tom Jones was thought 

have been killed by Ensign Northerton, the | 
ich lieutenant declares, “ Begar, me no tush | 


ag Engliseman de mort ; me ave heard the English 
y, law, what you call, hang up de man dat tush | 


ffourssis.” 


him or help him till the alealde came, because the 
last person seen near a dead body is presumed to 
be the murderer, and it is proverbially difficult to 
prove a negative. E. Learon BLenkrysorr. 


pe Poyrnines (5 §, vii. 448,491 ; vill, 

8.)—It has been pointed out by Hermentrrupe 
5" S,. vii. 491) that the wife of John, Lord Welles, 
was Eleanor, not Margaret, de Mowbray. I had 
simply followed the authority of Sir B. Burke, 
who, in his Dormant and Evtinet Peerage Ss, at 
p. 572, states that Lord Welles m. “ Margaret or 
Eleanor, dau. of John, Lord Mowbray,” and in his 
Royal Families, at Ped. xlvii., calls her in direct 
terms Margaret de Mowbray. 


in vol. xv. of the S.A. C., its compiler, 
the late Mr. Durrant Cooper, while «affixing a 
general list of the sources from which it is derived, 
fails to quote his particular authority for the 
marriage of Eleanor de Welles und Hugh de 
Poynings, and I should welcome a confirmation of 
it H. 


New Univ. Club. 


Misvsep Worps: Misevorixe (5 viii. 
26.)—Apropos of this subject, how many clergy 
are there (1 only know two, and one of them is 
myself) who do not say, “Ye are vow to declare 
it”? Nov is not in the Prayer Book. But many 
of us take great liberties with this formula. We 
are very apt to say “any just cause or impedi- 
ment,” and to leave out “two,” and both are 
wrong. My rector thinks proper to say “ these 
parties ” for one couple, which sounds vulgar. 

C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 


Bexhill. 


“A Toap an R” (5" S. vii. 268.)—If I 
mistake not, Dr. Brewer will find the puzzle 


about this phrase cleared up by turning to 
Wyclitfe’s translation of Luke xiii. 8, as given at 
p. 365 of Dr. Bosworth’s edition of the Gothic and 


Anglo-Saxon Gospels, with the versions of Wyclitle 


jand Tyndale, London, 1865. He will not get the 


word in point in all editions of Wycliffe. J. 
Glasgow. 


A Curiovs Custom (5° vii. 424.)—On 


passing through a town in the New Forest—to the 
best of my recollection Ringwood—a few years 
ago, I was informed that 
a like privilege to that 
Rendwick, but it was only when the pigs were 
lying in a certain pond which was pointed out. 


mayor could claim 


corded to the mayor of 


LAYCAUMA, 


Steces or Newark (5t* viii. 68.)—The 


im last ” (b. vii. ch. xii.) IL remember when I! verbatim entry in the Newark parish register is as 
Was In Spain, some years ago, hearing of the fol- | follows : 
owing. An Englishman fell down in a fit in the 


iblic street of Malaga; no one would vo near t 


* Lord Barinit Douer genorall ouer quene 
The orthography of that register at 
his period is very remarkable, e.g., Sesstles 
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NOTES 


GS 


Colonel St. John. 
Dugdale’s Diary, under date of June 21, 1643, has 
the following : “ The Queene’s forces... advanced 
from New: a towards Nottingham... Baron Done 
slayne on y* K. p’te.” And under date of June 24 
the register distinctly says the 27th), the fol- 
lowing : “The Barron Done buried in y* Quire of 
Newarke church, in y® vaut at y® east end, w" 
great solempnity.” Probably Mr. Eowarp Pea- 
cock, from his magnificent Civil War collections, 
le to identify the person 1 


Cecil. and rinall Nenione 


will be able mamed. He 
was probably one of the officers whom the queen 
sent from Holland, by permission of the Prince of 


Orange, and it is possible that even Dugdale did 
not give his name quite correctly. J. L. C. 
“ Arotocta pro vira sua” (5 §, viii. 
49. —S. F.’s question as to the celebrated saying, 
*O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I have 
u soul,” will be best answered by the following 
extract in Dr. King’s Anecdotes of His Own 


Times, pp. 7-9, describing an incident at a dinner 
party given by the Duke of Ormonde in 1715:— 
William Wyndham told us that the shortest 
prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a common 
soldier just before the battle of Blenheim, ‘O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul.” This 
was followed by a general laugh......Atterbury, seeming 
to join in the conversation, and applying himself to Sir 
William Wyndham, said, ‘Your prayer, Sir William, is 
indeed very short; but I rernember another as short, but 
a much better, offered up likewise by a poor soldier in 
the same circumstances, “ O God, if in the day of battle 
1 forget thee, do not thou forget me!” This, as 
Atterbury pronounced it with his usual grace an 
dignity, was a very gentle and polite reproof, and was 
immediately felt by the whole company.” 
P, Countsey. 


Sir 


1S, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 


Wentworth, Governor or Jamaica 
vii. 389; viii. 36 Mr. Hancock is mistaken. 
There was not a governor of Jamaica, cirea 1690, 
of the name of Wentworth. Ss. D. 8. 


5% §. 


“ Bosk ” ‘Iueosk” (5 viii. 68.)\—To 
imbosk, v.a., in the sense of concealing oneself as 
in a thick wood, is very effectively used by Milton 


in his First Book Of Reformation in England :— 


‘ They ” (the ae “fear the plain field of the 
Scriptures; the chase is too hot; they seek the dark, 
the bushy, the tangled forest: they would bosk ; they 
feel themselves strook in the transparent streams of 


divine truth,” &ec. 
SALA. 


G. A, 
Tracts 
S. vi. 3 These anonymous pamphlets came 
from the pen of Peter Annett, better known by 
his History of the Man (fod’s own Heart. 


Bi BLIOGRAPIIY 


arte r 


L761 ; and they contain the earliest of his publi- 
cations, Copies of them are frequently prefixed 
by a title, * A Collection of Tracts of a certain 


Free Enquirer, Noted by his Sufferings for his 


AND QU ERIES 


(5! 8, VIIL Ave. 4 


tt 


Opinions.” The second of the series is connected 
with the discussion in which Lord Lyttelton’s 
Obs. on Saint Paul, 1747, formed part. Annett’s 
tracts on the Resurrection were his contribut on te 
another celebrated discussion, which centred roun 
the admirably conceived Try l of the Witnesses of 
the Resurrection, 1729, by Bishop Sherlock, of 
whom it. has been lately said by Mr. Leslie Ste- 
phen that he had a strong touch of the lawyer in 
his coniposition. Annett’s tract was perhaps firs 
issued in 1743 ; another copy of the year 1744 is 
called “third edition.” There was a later trae 
in perhaps the same year, entitled Thy 
tion of Jesus demonstrated to hare no Proof, 8vyo,; 
and another, The Resurrection re-considered, Svo,: 
perhaps by the same hand. The tract on social 
bliss was suggested by unfortunate circumstances 
in his own domestic position. Annett is said, 


he SuTTe¢- 


apparently on good authority, to have been s 
native of Liverpool, born in 1693; and he died, 
after much suffering, Jan. 1769. 1 have some 


voluminous memoranda about him. 

J. E. Batey. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 
Oxrorpsmire Furst Imecements (5™ vii 
447.)\—I find that I have been anticipated it 
drawing attention to the flint imple ments in the 
district, or part of the district, 
I have met with a pamphlet, of twelves pages Svo., 
with plate, the title of whi 


which I mentioned, 


“th in 


“T.—Gn some Flint Implements found associated 
with Roman Kemains in Oxfordshire and the Isle ef 
Thanet. By Col. A. Lane Fox, Hon, Sec. 


It is the separate publication of a paper which had 
appe: ared in some periodis il. «Will any one 
form me which it 1s? Col. Fox scarcely seems 
to be aware of their great 
diffusion. Ep. 


number and wide 
MARSHALL, 
* LINDABRIDES ” Nares’s 
sary thus explains this word :— 

“A celebrated heroine in the romance called the 
*Mirror of Knighthood,’ which is mentioned by Cer- 
vantes among the books found in the library of Don 
Quixote, b. i. ch. vi. From the great celebrity of this 
la ly, oce asioned by the popularity of the romance, her 
name was commonly used for a mistress This Spanish 
romance was transiated into English by one Margaret 


viii. 9.) 


journe says, 
be he willingor 


| Tyler, and published in nine successive parts between 
{ 1598 and 1602 Hence it was so well known at that 
| period. The auth wv of the novel of ‘Ke nilworth’ hae 
i taken advantage of this circumstance to make his 
| 


dialogue churacté when M. Laml 
will visit a Lindabrides, by St. Geor 
no’ (chap. 


AGO 


oadstock, and is 
l. p- 361 


in 


uindabrides occurs also 
thus explained in a edit. 187 

‘A sort of court name for a female of no rept 
tion (derived from a character in an old Spans 
romance).” Cc. 
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Lapy Hamitton anp tHe “Secrer 
History "(5% vii. 410 Vili. 5S, The follow- 
ing is a cutting I find amongst my collections. It 
will probably interest 

* Authentu: Records of the Court of England for the 
last Seventy Years, 1832. Thia very scurrilous volume 
was rigidly suppressed, and Phillips the publisher under- 
went several prosecutions. The ‘unne farrago pub- 
lished as the Diary of the Reign of George 1V. is in part 
made up from this Authentic Record.” 

Orrnar Hamst. 


Tae River Eppweston (5" vii. 368.)—PF. 


Edmunds, in Traces of History in Names of 


Places, second ed., Lond., 1872, p. 202 (“ Vocabu- 
lary ”) has: 

“ Eddle, Eddies, E., cor. from Ethel, noble, a man’s 
name......Ex., Edlaston (Derb.), -Ethel’s town,” Xe. 
And at p. 162 there is : 

“ Adl, Addles, Adling, E., from Aithel, name of a man, 
and iaega, descendants, Ex. Adling-tun, now Adlington 
Lanc.), the town of the descendants of a noble, probably 
euch as 8 bore no title, being younger sons and a ir pos- 
verity. 

Ep. 


Mr. Wm. Chambers, in his History of DPeebles- 
shire, published in 1864, says (p. 344 

“ Previous to 1189 the lands of Eddleston were granted 
to Eadulf, an Anglo-Saxon settler, from whom came the 
present designation, Eadulfston, or, corruptedly, Eddles- 
ton.” 
Hence also is the name of the small river which 
joins the Tweed at Peebles, usu: lly called Eddles- 
ton Water. J. MANvEL. 


CARTWRIGHT, ALIAS Vicars, or Scawsny, co. 
York (5 viii. 47.) —The arms, as borne on the 
book-plate of Joseph Vickers, E isq., Dublin, 1792, 
have a slight resemblance to those of Edward 
Vicars, of (uarne, co. Derby, 1569, viz., Gu., a 
‘ross patonce, between, in base, a battle-axe and 
fleur-de-lis ar. ; on a dexter and sinister canton or, 
a crescent and qqtuatre foil of the first. Crest, a dove 
Searing an olive sprig in its bill, ar. Motto, 

“ Fidelis et constans W. Picorrt. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep (5 §, viii. 69, 

Reminiscences of Cheltenham Collec In 
notice the author signs himself * Paul Ward,” but I have 
been told that no such name ever existed on the roll-call 
f the college. The author calls himself an old Chel 
tonian, E. R. Vyvyay. 


Avtiors oF Qvorations Waytep viii. 
$9. )- 
“Sanctus Ivo erat Brito,” &e. 
These lines occur in the office-hvmn for St. Ives of Corn- 
wall (see Quarterly Revicw for July, 1872. p 54. note). 
as . R. Luoyp. 
viii, 69.) 
“ And every woe a tear can claim,” &e. 
Byron, The Giaour. 
G. F. & E. 


** Come then, and, added,” &« 
Cowper's Tusk, t ; 

Cc. F. 8S. Warne 

S. viii. 49, 80.) 
* Father of light,” &« 
‘God of my life, to thee I call ; 
Afflicted at thy feet I fall.” 
Cowper, Olney Homns, No, xxxix. 
Wa 


Hiscellancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
History of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon. By W. 
Andrews. (Tegy.) 
To Robert Fitzwalter (fewp. Henry IT.) is given the 
credit of having rebuilt the Priory of Dunmow (originally 


| founded in 1104), “in which priory arose a custom, begun 


and instituted either by him or some of his ancestors, 
which is verified by the common saying or proverb, 
‘That he which repents him not of his marriage, either 
sleeping or waking, in a year and a day, may lawfully go 
to Dunmow and fetch a gammon of bacon.’” Or some 
of his ancestors” is a phrase very indefinite in its appli 
cation to time. Archwologists who have thought 
seriously on this subject suggest 2 remote antiquity, and 
are inclined to believe that the bacon has reference to 
the sow—-most fertile in the office of maternity Just 
ninety-nine years ago the Rev. Henry Bate gave a ani 
to the then seemingly moribund and undignified celebra 
tion by producing a comic opera on the subject (The 
Flitch of Bacon) at the Haymarket, which remained 
a stock piece for nearly half a century. After a tim: 
the ceremony fell into “disuse ; but when Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth published his novel, The Flitch of Ba: on, the 
business of claiming the reward of keeping up conjugal 
harmony was revived by Mr. Smith, formerly lessee of 
Cremorne Gardens. In none of the gainers of the flitch 
do we see much merit. One of the best cases (where 
claim was never thought of being made) is recorded on 
a monument in the abbey church at Bath. There the 
Rev. Dr. Leyborne states of his wife Rebecca that for 
twenty-three years he never saw her once ruffled, nor 
heard her utter a peevish word, and that neither in her 
mouth nor character was there ever the slightest con 
tradiction. Dreadfully dull their home must have been ! 
Nearly a quarter of a century of married life an] no dif- 
ference of opinion to enliven it! Now, the moral world 
is like the physical world. Fancy such a circumstance 
as the wind blowing, al! your life long, only in the direc- 
tion in which you h 


pen to be going: never to have 
the enjoyment of a joyous with « strong, 
generous breeze, and getting the laughing better or the 
laughing worst of it, as the case might be ! 
Jedburgh Abhi Histovient and Descriptve. By James 


Watson, ah, D. Douglas.) 
Tuts is just what an historical a1.d descriptive handbook 
should be, namely, brief, clear, and everywhere to the 
point. The visitor to this interesting monument will 
find in Mr. Watson an intelligent and useful guide, never 
saying more than is necessary, but always saying enough. 
We make note of one curous fact. Paul Methuen, 
minister of Jedburgh. 1569, was excommunicated for 
immorality, but was admitted to reconciliation by public 
penance. On finding this too severe for him, Paul 
Methuen (or Methven) passed into England and settled 
here. The present F. H. Paul Methuen, Lord Methuen 
of Corsham (Wilts), is a descendant of John Methuen, 


! Secretary of State in Scotland in 1440, 
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Rough Notes on sulptures on Rocks ia 
} 


Monoliths and 


some Ancient 

Komaon, similar to those found on 

Rocks in Europe. By H. oe Carnac, C.S : 
Tus is a reprint from the of the Asiatic 
@&f Bengal, for 1877, of a paper which: deals with a subje ct 
of great interest. Some of these ancient rock sculptures 
closely resemble une xp lained rock-carvings in Scotland. 
Six plates illustrate the text. 

Ix The Nineteenth Century Mr. 
picturesque history of Thomas Becket. Referring to 
the sojourn of Becket at whence he was pre- 
paring to launch his thunderbolts, Mr. Froude says that 


Froude continues his 


Soiasonas, 


not only were the Virgin and St. Gregory there, ‘* in 
special presence,” to assist him, “but another saint, 
Beatus Dranicus, the patron of pugilists and duellists,”’ 
**whose assistance the archbishop considered would be 
particularly valuable to him In the article on 
“ Aggression on Egypt,”’ Mr. Gladstone says: “I held, 
when the tempest was at its height, that we ought to 
maintain, if possible, the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire.” 

Macmillan for August contains the translation of 
some significant rliymes by Russian poet, Maikoff, 
addressed * ‘fo the Empress of the East,” and concluding 


thus: 
Ea 
Of dark dor 
Which, 
Shall signalize the 


Temple Da In 


stern mind has strange prognostic drawn 
chased by northern star, 
herald of a promised dawn, 

reign of the White Tsar.” 


nion 


as the 


atimer as an Historian,” a pleasant 
paper in the August number, the writer refers to Latimer’s 
views on Wi - n's Rights. In the beginning the sexes 
were equal, but Eve herself introduced inequality by 


yielding to él serpent's temptation. Subjection was 
the penalty she paid for her greater share in original 
sin. “Ye are vnderlings, underlings!” cries the 
preacher, “ ond mi lient!" Latimer seems not 


habbiness in this matter. 
Ix “ Folk-Dirges,” in the present number of the Corn- 
the writer says that, “ unhappily, our English Neniz 
are nearly all lost and forg vt n.” and that he “ knows 
of no genuine specimen except the famous Lyke Wake 
(death-watch) dirge, beginnin: 
‘ This ae nighte, this se nighte, 
Fire and sleete and candle lighte, 
And Christe receive thy saule,’ 


to have marked Ad 


and 
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Last week at Sotheby & Co.'s 
a copy of Swift's Tule « Tub was sold, which was said 
to have belonged to Lady Betty Germain, who hus 
noted in it that it was written by /onethaa aad Thomas 


Swirt'’s“ TaLeor a Tvs.” 


Swift, and that she had got Thomas to write on the 
margins what each wrote lt confirms the dean’s 
assertion that he did not write the Zule of a Tub, but 
only the Diyressions. In this copy “Jon, Swift” is 
written against the preface and the Divressions, but 
Thomas's against each chapter of The Tale. 


Tue Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, as announced in our advertising columns, 
will next Tuesd ay commence their week’s annual 
meeting at Hereford, under the presidency of the 
bishop of the divcese. it will be seen from the names 
of the presidents of sections what care has been 
taken in selection, and from the list of excursions what 
plessure as well as instruction is sure to be the result. 
We heartily wish the members fine weather. 


Potices to Corresponsents. 

Oy all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Puatarts.—The literary talents of the Comte de Lally 
Tolendal are beyond dispute. His Lettres a@ mes Con 
stituents, on relinquishing his office of Deputy (1790), 
gained for him a great reputation. As a dramatic writer 
the count proved his powers by his tragedy, Le Comte d 
Strajiord, to which on publication he a; pended 2 copious 
biography of the unfortunate English ear!. 

O. B. (Dahlby, Bettna Station, Sweden.) 
from Queen Elizabeth has been received. The notices 
of English families will be most acceptable. On appli. 
cation to the publisher, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., _ You can, on an anni ial payment, ig 
advance, of 1/.3s., be supplied regularly with “ N. & Q,” 
post free. 

R.--Thomas Griffiths Wainwriz ht, 
man, and “man about town,” was transported for forgery 
in 1837, “ with the suspicion ” (as Macready says, in his 
Reiainiscences, i. 226) “of sev er il murders very strong 
against him.” He died suddenly in Hobart Town. 

Lixcotx, J.—The original edition of Barbier’s Die 
tion des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonyaa 
contained the history of between nine and ten thousand 
publications. 

AnNaN.—The great landholders in Scotland had once 
the right to create barons; but these were simply county 
electors, so made to serve a special purpose. 

A. N. F.—Cestuy que trust is the person for whoma 
trustee acts; cestuy que vie is the person on whose life 
land is held ; and cestvy que use is the a ene to whose 


The pass 


an artist, literary 


use land is granted. See “N. & Q.," 5° x. 278, 
Apuna.—See Col. Blacker’s “Advice (1334), 
Hayes’s Bullads of Iveland, and Bartlett's Boot of 


Quotations, p. 336. It was said by Cromwell. 

J. Qnaurstos Tart.—The origin of the Thames hag 
with an excusable rivalry, been claimed for many of the 
small rivers whose waters help to increase its importance. 

Mr. Cuantes will feel obliged if Ma. Hayat 
will kindly give him the exact reference to edition and 
page of Dugdale’s Hist. of Werwielshive for the curiow 
custom referred to ante, p. 33. 

Listvr.—Good or bad, the word is used by Milton:— 

‘* Thou in Thyself art perfect, and in Thee 
Is no deficience found.’ P. L., vii. 62. 

Griuma.—The edition of Iffland’s Dramatic Work 
was both printed and published, Leipzig, 1790, by Geog 
Joachim Gischen. 

P. (Leamington) should write to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society. 
PexpERFL-Bropurast thanks A READER 


Mr. J. 
“N. & Q.” (Bath) for his kind communication. 

M. C. 8.—For “ Fig-pie Wake,” see 1“ S. xi. 234, 355 
&. i. 227, 322; ii. 320. 

J. C. B.—Letter forwarded. 

J. A. Picron and A. 8. P.—Next week. 

Erratem.—* Divistoss or 1x Oxaxce” (p. 
“ figs,” read pigs. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements aa@ 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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